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Persistent Dividend Payers 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 


The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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ORDER AND CLEANLINESS 


Order and Cleanliness are the Natural Allies of Fire Prevention 


The “Mill Mutual” Risk is one in which “Order and Cleanli- 
ness” are a part of the system; because it has been driven home 
to these companies by years of experience that the keeper of 
a disorderly plant, no matter how honest he may be, is a poor 
fire risk. It takes just as much money to pay for a careless fire 
as it does a dishonest one. 


On the insurance carried by the “Mill Mutuals” the SAVING made for 
their policyholders over the premiums they would have paid in non mutual 
companies has exceeded FIFTY MILLION Dollars. 


Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, IIl. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


STATUE OPPOSITE WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
IN LONDON ENGLAND 


“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in;—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 







































































~ Conditions 


in England 


Mutual Insurance versus Socialism 
By RICHARD MORRIS, F. S. S. 


Member of Parliament 1918-22. 


WAS under the impression 

that the fallacy of describing 

Mutual Insurance as “social- 
istic” or “communistic” had been 
discarded by educated and in- 
telligent people in America. Un- 
scrupulous as some of the attacks 
of Stock Companies in England 
have been against Mutual Insur- 
ance, I cannot find that this par- 
ticular deception has ever been 
practiced. Imagine my amaze- 
ment when I saw a reputable 
American Insurance journal re- 
cently give, in its columns, promi- 
nence, and obvious approval, to 
the contents of a booklet pub- 
lished by an American Stock Com- 
pany setting out that “Mutual In- 
surance is communistic in prin- 
ciple.” ‘We believe that the prin- 
ciple is wrong and that every 
clear-minded and far-sighted busi- 
ness man will share this view.” 
On the contrary, every clear- 
minded” insurance man knows 
perfectly well that, in principle, 
Insurance can never be anything 
else but Mutual. The beneficient 
results of Insurance can be ob- 
tained by mutual co-operation, 
and in no other way. To lead it 
with shareholding capital does 
not alter its essentially mutual 
—— It only adds to its 
cost. 


Ss. he  <— 


“I MENTIONED in a former 
article the case of the Norwich 
Union Fire, one of our Stock Com- 
panies also operating in the 
United States. The figures in 
that article were intended to be 
dollars throughout, but through a 
misunderstanding some of them 


wrongly appeared as sterling. All 
the capital subscribed by share- 
holders to that Company was 
$320,000. The Company was sold 
the other day for over $32,000,- 
000, based, of course, on its 
enormous profits over a long term 
of years. Is not that going to be 
a permanent charge on the cost of 
Insurance. It is good business for 
the Stockholder, but is it fair to 
the policyholder who in the end 
will have to pay for this mons- 
trous inflation of share capital? 
Does it “interpret the true spirit 
of Insurance?” 

Mr. Haley Fiske, the distin- 
guished President of the Metro- 
politan Life, at the Philadelphia 
Sales Congress last year said that 
“the way to prevent Socialism was 
by doing the business better than 
the State can. Be social insur- 
ance men yourselves and get your 
Companies to engage in it.” A 
Stock Company whose business it 
is to obtain the maximum profit 
to its proprietors is hopelessly 
— in the pursuit of this 
ideal. 


To broadcast a fallacy for 
selfish purposes amongst the uni- 
formed public is unworthy of any 
decent Corporation in England, 
America or elsewhere. 


> Ss > 


“A previous article was illustrat- 
ed by a photograph of Westminster 
Abbey. I request that this ar- 
ticle be illustrated by a photo- 
graph of the Statue standing 
right opposite the Abbey, that of 
the Sixteenth President of the 
United States of America, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the greatest of the 





Letters From Foremost Men in England, 
Substantiating The Fact That 


Mutual Insurance Is Not Communistic. 


sons of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
statesman who loved “manliness, 
truth and justice and who 
despised all trickery and selfish 
greed.” 


Other statements in the Stock 
Company’s booklet referred to 
are, in my opinion, equally falla- 
cious and unfair, but I must limit 
myself in this article to the one 
issue of Mutual Insurance versus 
Sosialism. 

I approached a few of the lead- 
ing economic and financial author- 
ities in England, who are known 
to be opposed to Socialism, for a 
short expression of their views for 
publication in this Journal as to 
whether or not Mutual Insurance 
can in any way be regarded as 
socialistic and I append their 
statements without comment or 
alteration of any kind. 


> - SS Ae 


Sir William Schooling, 
K.B.E., F.R.A.S., ete. Vice- 
Chairman of the National Sav- 
ings Committee. Author of 
standard works on Insurance 
and Statistics. The leading 
publicist on Insurance mat- 
ters in England. 


“THE CUSTOMARY—and fre- 
quently convenient — distinction 
between Mutual and Proprietary 
Insurance Companies, tends to 
disguise the essential character of 
insurance business, which is mu- 
tual co-operation between policy- 
holders for their common good on 
what usually is, and always should 
be, equitable terms. 

“The first task of any Insurance 
Company is to form a group of 
policyholders, by means of which 
and which alone, it is possible to 

= 
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experience average reults and so 
convert into financial certainty 
that uncertainty to which indi- 
viduals are liable from fire, acci- 
dent and the unknown time of 
death. 


“An Insurance Company is the 
machinery by means of which the 
premiums are collected from 
policyholders, the claims are paid 
to the policyholders, and the busi- 
ness is managed. 


“Whether or not this machinery 
should be originally established by 
the policyholders themselves, or 
by a number of shareholders, is 
a matter for consideration in each 
case, 


“In the early days of an Insur- 
ance Company share capital af- 
fords a measure of security for 
the policyholders which it may 
otherwise be difficult to arrange. 


— ae Se 


“WHEN, however, a company is 
well established and has ac- 
cumulated adequate reserves in 
proportion to its liabilities, the 
share capital is superfluous and 
may be a burden or a disadvan- 
tage to the policyholder. 

“At the best, the dividends are 
an expense to the policyholders, 
and when expense ratios are be- 
ing calculated, the dividends to 
shareholders should be included, 
together with commission and ex- 
penses of management. 


“Some Proprietary Companies, 
especially Life Offices, are suffi- 
ciently sensible to place the in- 
terests of their policyholders first, 
and subordinate those of the 
shareholders. In other instances, 
and perhaps more frequently, if 
there arises any conflict between 
the interests of the policyholders 
and the shareholders, those of the 
shareholders are likely to prevail, 
partly because they, and not the 
policyholders, are represented on 
the Board of Directors, and can 
express their views at annual 
meetings. 


“The case for the mutual sys- 
tem is strongest in connection 
with life insurance, but for all 
classes of business share capital 
is superfluous, is a burden upon 
the policyholders, and may be a 
disadvantage to them after the 
business is well established. 

“Tt is only in the early days that 
share capital is of real value, and 
when we remember the amount of 
share capital that has been lost 
in attempting to establish Insur- 
ance Companies, we have to recog- 
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nize that, in view of the risks that 
are run, share capital is fairly 
entitled to a large return in the 
event of success, 

“There is a great deal to be 
said in favor of the mutualization 
of Insurance Companies, which is 
more usual in the United States 
than it is as yet in the United 
Kingdom. 

“I suppose it depends upon the 
meaning that the people assign to 
the word ‘socialism,’ whether in- 
surance is a form of socialism or 
not, Insurance is essentially a 
process of co-operation between 
policyholders, and it is just as 
much, and just as little socialism, 
whether the machinery for bring- 
ing about that co-operation is pro- 
vided by shareholders or by the 
policyholders themselves.” 


Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.C.P. Travelled ex- 
extensively, investigating 
Social, Economic and Indus- 
trial conditions in Europe, 
United States and Canada, the 
results of which are included 
in several important volumes; 
Author of numerous articles 
in the Encyelopaedia Britan- 
nica. One of the most distin- 
guished living writers on social 
and economic subjects. 


“MUTUAL Insurance has nothing 
to do with Socialism in any defin- 
ite sense of that term. It rests 
on the legal basis of private 
ownership and is analogous to an 
ordinary club. In fact, it is a 
club, that is, a voluntary associa- 
tion of persons for the purpose of 
providing certain services by the 
pooling of funds. The services 
are different from those of an 
ordinary club, but the essential 
principle is identical; and, as a 
matter of fact, existing clubs, 
recognized as such, do provide 
several different kinds of service. 

“The analogy goes further. 
The difference between mutual 
and commercial insurance insti- 
tutions is that the latter are car- 
ried on for ‘profit’, the former 
are not; and that is precisely the 
difference between proprietary 
clubs and ordinary social ones. 
The former existed before the 
latter, but no one has as yet ever 
thought of calling ordinary clubs 
socialistic because they are not 
carried on for profit. 


“The view that mutual insur- 
ance is a form of socialism illus- 


, 


trates the prevailing confusion of 
mind on the subject. It probably 
arises from the erroneous idea 
that co-operative societies are 
socialistic, whereas they too rest 
on private ownership and only 
differ from a joint-stock company 
in not catering for the open 
market.” 


ASTh cedure 


Right Hon. John MacKinnon 
Robertson, Member of the Privy 
Council, formerly Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, Author of several 
books. 


ONLY a “sinister interest” can 
account for the pretence that Mu- 
tual Insurance is a species of “So- 
cialism.” It would appear that 
somebody, who desires that Mu- 
tual Insurance should not prosper, 
hopes by using that term to 
arouse against the movement the 
fear and alarm which are aroused 
by the proposals and menaces of 
State Socialism. Mutual Insur- 
ance not only has nothing to do 
with Socialism, but is a movement 
practically antagonistic to it. 


“And the ‘sinister interest’ 
which pretends to identify them 
is really tending to create, in cer- 
tain directions, an ignorant lean- 
ing towards Socialism. A simple- 
minded person is not unlikely to 
say: “If so good a thing as Mu- 
tual Insurance is Socialism, I will 
turn Socialist.” 


“It should suffice to point out 
that if Mutual Insurance is “So- 
cialism,’ or socialistic, every Club 
is so.” 


Om Aélertoor 


Sir Josiah (Charles) Stamp, 
G.B.E., D.Sc., (Lond) British 
Representative on the Repara- 
tion Commission’s (Dawes) 
Committee on German Cur- 
rency and Finance 1924; Au- 
thor of several works on cur- 
rent problems in Public Finance 
and Commerce; recently ap- 
pointed Chief Executive Officer 
of the London and Scottish 
Railways. 


“MUTUAL LIFE Assurance 
Companie, as conducted in 
Great Britain, allow of the bene- 
fits of individualistic management 
and direction, and have nothing 
in common with socialistic 





schemes with the intervention of 
the State, political elements, and 
possible risk to the taxpayer 
which those schemes entail. Noth- 
ing could be freer from these 
three elements of socialism in this 
country in the mutuality of insur- 
ance as at present practiced.” 


pie re 


John Maynar Kynes, M.A., 
C.B. Fellow and Burser of 
King’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal Representative of the 
Treasury at the Paris Peace 
Conference and Deputy for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Supreme Economic Council, 
Jan.-June 1919; An Acknowl- 
edged authority on Interna- 
tional Finance and Economics. 


“J AGREE with you that the 
principle of Mutual Insurance is 
properly described as a form of 
co-operation, and has nothing to 
do with Socialism in its usual 
sense of state management. It 
is, I think, an abuse of words 
to confuse the two.” 


ih ata 


Fossey John Corb Hearn- 
shaw, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of History, University of Lon- 
don, since 1918, Author of 
several works on English and 
European History. 
“WHATEVER Socialism may be 
in theory, in practice it means 
the spoliation of the industrious 
and efficient for the benefit of the 
lazy and incapable. Nothing could 
well be more entirely different 
from the joint aid and intelligent 
co-operation involved in a sound 
scheme of Mutual Insurance.” 
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The Ninth Earl of Denbigh, 
A. D.C. to The King; Lord-in- 
waiting to Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII, 1897-1906. 
A distinguished soldier. 


“AS A Director (for many years) 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the oldest Mutual Life 
Office in this country, I may say 
that the contention that Mutual 
Assurance is to be condemned as 
‘Socialist’ strikes me as being 
pure nonsense. [ entirely agree 
with Mr. Keyes and Mr. Runci- 


man.” 
KAA, 
itis . 


Right Hon. Walter Runci- 
man, M.P., LL.D., M.A. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Educa- 
tion 1908-11; President of the 
Board of Agriculture 1911-14; 
President of the Board of 
Trade 1914-16; Managing Di- 
rector of The Moor Line of 
Cargo Steamships; Director of 
The Westminster Bank. 


“LIFE ASSURANCE worked on 
the mutual basis is the most per- 
fect form of co-operation in trad- 
ing carried on in this or any other 
country. 


“Tt is not “Socialism” in the 
generally accepted definition of 
that term, but it has all the ad- 
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vantages claimed for Socialism as 
applied to business, without any 
of its numerous defects. It owes 
its inception to lofty ideals and is 
not a makeshift for political de- 
linquencies. 


“In its principles and practice 
the poor share equally with the 
rich, the weak with the strong, 
class is eliminated, and equal 
justice secured to all.” 


per eee 


George King, Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries, Fellow 
of the Faculty of Actuares, 
Author of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries Text Book; Consulting 
Actuary. 


“J DO not quite know what the 
meaning of socialism is in con- 
nection with this matter, but it 
is preposterous to say that it is 
socialistic in an evil sense to have 
Mutual Insurance Companies, You 
might just as well say it is so- 
cialistic to join the Anthenaeum 
Club.” 


, ae, 





_ Group Conference in April 


Office Managers, Statisticians and Accountants 
to Meet _in New York City 


HE second of the group con- 

ferences of company depart- 
mental executives authorized by 
the Governing Committees at the 
time of the last annual meetings 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, on Thursday and 
Friday, April 8th and 9th, 1926, 
and will be for accountants, office 
managers and statisticians. 


The first day will be devoted to 
papers and discussions relative to 
the use of mechanical devices in 
insurance accounting work. Sys- 
tems and plans for the use of 
Hollerith, Rem-W ah-l, Elliott- 
Fisher, Addressograph and other 
makes of machines will be dis- 
cussed by mutual men who have 
had actual experience with them. 


The second day of the Confer- 
ence will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of such matters as 
budget control, allocation of ex- 
pense, branch office accounting, 
collection systems, statement 
preparation and a variety of other 
subjects directly related to home 
office management. The speakers 
and those who will lead in the 
discussions are outstanding men 
in the mutual casualty and auto- 
motive insurance organizations. 

Reports of all committees will 
be made available to the public in 
advance of the conference in 
order that the conference itself 
may have the benefit of public 
discussion and criticism of the 
various recommendations and 
conclusions which they contain, in 
preparing its final report. 





How the U. S. Chamber of Commerce Works 


Detazls of Cooperation Given By National Body With A View 
To Assisting Business As A Whole 


ODAY cooperation is one of 
the keystones of successful 
business. Generally speak- 
ing the time of cut-throat compe- 
tition and absolute disregard of 
the welfare of competitors is past. 
Today we find business men in the 
same line of endeavor getting to- 
gether and exchanging ideas so 
they might improve their product, 
better their services or reduce the 
cost of production. This is in 
marked contrast to the business 
methods used fifty years ago. To- 
day the business men have their 
own trade associations. In addi- 
tion they realize adverse condi- 
tions, which affect one type of in- 
dustry, invariably are reflected in 
the prosperity of others. Ac- 
cordingly there is a definite need 
for a federation to concentrate 
upon those matters affecting the 
welfare of business as a whole. 
The United States Chamber of 
Commerce was organized to ful- 
fill this purpose. 


SS a Se 


THE 1,400 constituent organiza- 
tion members of the National 
Chamber formulate the policies 
and select the directors re- 
sponsible for the conduct of af- 
fairs by the Chamber. The Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, The Maryland State 
Association of Mutual Fire In- 


By JAMES L. MADDEN 


surance Companies, the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of 
New England, the National Asso- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies are numbered among these 
constituent members. The under- 
lying membership of all member 
organizations of the Chamber 
amounts to approximately 800,000 
corporations, firms and_indi- 
viduals, 

Business is vitally interested in 
the indemnity service of insurance 
as well as the economic and social 
processes assisted by insurance re- 
serves. The Insurance Depart- 
ment has developed its program 
upon the basis of bringing the 
resources of business generally to 
the assistance of insurance when 
necessary. While it is recognized 
that sane supervision and regula- 
tion of insurance are contributing 
factors to the welfare of the insti- 
tution of insurance, the adminis- 
tration of this institution can well 
be left in the hands of those ex- 
ecutives who have developed the 
various companies to their pres- 
ent high state of efficiency. Com- 
petition is one of the surest safe- 
guards for the public. It is a con- 
tinual incentive for self-govern- 
ment by business men in any line 
of commercial or industrial ac- 


tivity. We all know the effect of 
unwise legislation as well as other 
types of meddling by exterior in- 
fluences, generally political, upon 
insurance. Obviously the policy- 
holder pays for them through in- 
creased costs or decreased service. 
The National Chamber, where it 
has the authority, is endeavoring 
to help business men realize this. 


Se . SS SS 


THE FIRST step in the program 
of the Insurance Department 
deals with the education of policy- 
holders. An effort is made to help 
them understand more about the 
service of insurance, the contribu- 
tions it is making to our indus- 
trial, commercial and community 
life, as well as the reasons under- 
lying the terms or conditions set 
forth in the policies. In the past 
many factual investigations have 
been made on such subjects as: 


1. Fire Insurance Your Per- 
sonal Contract. 


2. The Property Covered by 
Fire Insurance. 


3. Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance, 


4. Coinsurance. 

5. Credit Insurance. 

6. Tendencies in Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


7. Burglary and Robbery In- 
surance. 





JAMES S. KEMPER 





Cc. E. HODGES 


JUSTIN PETERS 





W. E. STRAUB 











These factual statements are 
distributed to the organization 
members of the National Cham- 
ber as well as those upon the de- 
partmental 
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and the Advisory Committee are 
glad to be of assistance to them in 
the preparation of the program. 
Many organization members pre- 
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it endeavors to furnish this lead- 
ership. The granting of this au- 
thority is always preceded by an 
impartial factual investigation 

which is sub- 








mailing list. 
That business 
men are inter- 
ested in these 
statements is 
evident from 
the requests 
for extra 
copies. There I B4 
are, on the 
average, 9,000 
reprints dis- 
tributed each 
month upon 
request. 

The depart- 
ment fills the 
need for an 
impartial 
source of in- 
surance infor- 
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mitted to or- 
anization mem- 
bers for study. 
It is necessary 
for the Depart- 
ment to be on 
the alert in 
order to sense 
those situa- 
tions which 
may _ require 
legislative ac- 
tion in the near 
future, Ac- 
cordingly it 
has under way 
at all times 
major investi- 
gations on 
various sub- 








mation to 
which organi- 
zations or policy-holders may turn 
for accurate knowledge. Mem- 
bers are encouraged to submit in- 
quiries upon which they desire as- 
sistance. The vast majority of 
these are taken care of by our 
own staff, but occasionally it is 
necessary to call upon some of the 
prominent men who are contribut- 
ing their personal service to the 
Chamber through membership on 
the Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee. The mutual casualty and 
fire insurance officials upon this 
committee are: James S. Kemp- 
er, President of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago; Charles E. Hodges, 
President, American Mutual Li- 
ability Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton; W. E. Straub, President, 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebr.; and Justin 
Peters, Manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Kemper is also one of 
the directors and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the 
National Chamber. 
> a. a 


IN ORDER that the educational 
service be most efficiently rend- 
ered, the Department urges or- 
ganization members to create in- 
surance committees. There are 
about 200 now in existence. The 
personnel of these committees is 
representative of both the buyers 
and sellers of insurance. The 
commitees are urged to draw up a 
definite program of service for 
their members. The Department 


The Best Means of Keeping Auto Thieves Out Is to Have Adequate Laws to 


Discourage Their Coming In 





JAMES L. MADDEN 


Manager Insurance Department, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 











fer to render an insurance service 
through bureaus while others ap- 
point special committees to func- 
tion on specific items of local in- 
terest. Regardless of the method 
followed, the local chamber is able 
to bring to bear the influence of 
policyholders collectively upon a 
given matter. 

With a proper insurance educa- 
tional background, organization 
members will react under the 
proper leadership against adverse 
insurance legislative proposals. 
The influence coming from such 
neutral sources is bound to have 
much weight with state legisla- 
tors. Where the National Cham- 
ber has the necessary authority 
through resolutions or referenda, 


jects. As an 
illustration of 
this phase of 
departmental activities, we will 
briefly discuss what was done in 
the matter of special insurance 
taxation, monopolistic workmen’s 
compensation insurance and cer- 
tification of automobile titles. 


Si. , | ae 


FEW POLICYHOLDERS realize 
that there are special insurance 
taxes tucked away in their insur- 
ance premiums. Neither do they 
know the extent to which this evil 
has grown. If they realized that 
out of the $70,000,000 or more col- 
lected during 1924 only 3.82% 
was spent for service, it is reason- 
able to suppose something would 
be done about this situation. The 
Department and the Advisory 
Committee submitted the results 
of a careful investigation, with 
recommendations, to our organi- 
zation members. They committed 
the Chamber to the following 
policy : 

Special state taxes now levied on 
policyholders through insurance com- 
panies should not be considered as a 
source of general revenue but should 
be reduced to the total in each state 
which will adequately support such 
state’s departmental supervision, and 
a uniform principle of taxing the hold- 
ers of insurance should be adopted 
throughout the states. 

Since then a systematic and 
continuous educational program 
on special insurance taxation has 
been carried on among our mem- 
bers. Newspapers in every state 
in the Union have carried the 
story of the unfairness of the spe- 
cial insurance taxation situation. 
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U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce 


The results of the Chamber’s in- 
vestigations have been helpful in 
legislative situations and useful to 
some of the insurance commis- 
sioners who have been sympa- 
thetic with our position. 


SS > aa 


AT ONE time there were numer- 
ous proposals to put the govern- 
ment into the health and accident 
insurance business; now the agi- 
tation is for governmental state 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance funds. An intensive in- 
vestigation of this situation was 
made. The results secured by 
monopolistic and competitive state 
funds were reviewed and subse- 
quently submitted to our organi- 
zation members. The conclusion 
reached was that private enter- 
prise was vastly superior to the 
state funds. In the matter of 
service for example there was no 
comparison between the two 
types. This investigation has 
been used before various legisla- 
tive committees. 


As the Chamber is committed 
against governmental interfer- 
ence with business, it has done a 
great deal to help defeat mono- 
polistic state fund proposals. It 
has been particularly active in the 
District of Columbia, During the 
past several sessions of Congress 
an effort has been made to get a 
model monopolistic state fund bill 
enacted for the District of 
Columbia. The avowed purpose 
is that once this has the endorse- 
ment of Congress, a movement 
will be made to have the same law 
enacted in other states. The 
Chamber has also lent its influence 
in various states where similar 
proposals have been made. There 
seems to be no doubt that the 
business men have played an im- 
portant part in bringing about the 
defeat of these measures. 


Tt, Te SS 


THE STOLEN automobile situa- 
tion is one which demands con- 
stant consideration. One effective 
means of curbing this is the enact- 
ment of certification of automobile 
titlelaws. Thethief, however, runs 
stolen cars from states having 
legislation of this type to those 
which do not have it. Obviously 
in order that this principle might 
be most effective all states should 
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have legislation of this kind. 
After an extensive survey, it was 
established that this type of legis- 
lation is effective in reducing the 
number of stolen automobiles. 
Accordingly facts and recommen- 
dations were placed before the or- 
ganization members of the Cham- 
ber. They voted in favor of the 
following resolution: 

All of the states should adopt the 
principle of certification and registra- 
tion of automobile titles as one of the 
most important and effective means for 
reducing thefts. This legislation should 
be uniform and contain adequate pro- 
vision for enforcement with proper 
penalties for violations. 





THE FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 
will be held at 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 10, 11, 12, 13 


Discussion of Live Business 
Subjects. An Opportunity 
for Making Unusual 
Business Contracts. 
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THE DEPARTMENT and the 
Advisory Committee promptly 
formulated a follow up program. 
In cooperation with several other 
interested agencies, a movement 
was started which was particular- 
ly responsible for the enactment 
of this principle into law in seven 
states during 1925. All together 
there are now about twenty-five 
states which have laws of this 


type. 
> Ss DS 


IT MIGHT be of interest to know 
how the Chamber works upon 
legislative proposals. On federal 
matters the Chamber functions 
directly with the proper federal 
officials or members of Congress. 
When the particular issue falls 
within the province of a given 
state, the Chamber then will func- 
tion only upon request of a con- 
stituent organization member of 
that state. As an illustration let 
us refer to a situation which de- 
veloped last spring in West Vir- 
ginia. The Charleston, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce brought to 
the attention of the National 
Chamber a proposal for increas- 


ing special insurance taxes and 
asked the Chamber to lend its in- 
fluence to help bring about the de- 
feat of this proposal. The Cham- 
ber communicated with all organi- 
zation members in the state. 
Educational material was sent to 
them which indicated the injustice 
of the existing methods of special 
insurance taxes as well as the pro- 
posed additional increases. The 
organization members were asked 
to assist in carrying out the policy 
to which they had committed the 
National Chamber. There is no 
doubt that the influence of these 
business men, representing vari- 
ous types of private enterprise, 
was instrumental in contributing 
toward the defeat of this pro- 
posal. 
> > > 

THE INSTITUTION of insur- 
ance has exercised an extremely 
high degree of leadership in 
focusing the attention of the pub- 
lic upon measures which will con- 
serve their life and property 
values as a result of accidents and 
fires. All of the efforts of their 
experts, research work and pub- 
licity will be of little avail if not 
followed through. Obviously 
only policyholders can do this. 
The Insurance Department be- 
lieves one of the best media for 
bringing this about is business 
men’s organizations. It is urging 
chambers of commerce to develop 
and carry on continuous and sys- 
tematic fire waste and accident 
prevention programs. Today 
there are 429 chambers of com- 
merce with fire prevention com- 
mittees, 100 with accident preven- 
tion committees and 60 with 
health conservation committees. 

Several years ago the National 
Fire Waste Council was organized 
with the express purpose of co- 
operating with the Insurance De- 
partment in assisting chambers 
of commerce and trade associa- 
tions with their fire prevention 
service. The Council consists of 
representatives fromeighteen 
prominent national organizations 
and three governmental bureaus. 
Each organization is represented 
on the Council by two experts, 
among whom are Mr. Eugene 
Arms, Manager of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau; Mr. W. 
M. Johnston, Chief Engineer, Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals; Mr. H. O. 
Lacount, Manager, Factory Mu- 
tual Inspection Department; and 
Mr. Charles N. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Blackstone Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 

Concluded on Page 24 





Multiple Line Insurance 


Pros and Cons Concerning The Desirability of Individual 
Companies Carrying Diversified Risks 


66 ONOFIELD” versus “Mul- 
tifield” insurance has 
long been the subject of 

much discussion. As recently as 

1922, the Federal Government saw 

fit to enact a multiple line insur- 

ance law, exclusive of life insur- 
ance, while only a year previously 
the Insurance Commissioner of 

New York devoted the main sec- 

tion of his annual report in opposi- 

tion to the principle. Shortly be- 
fore this, the Com- 
missioner of Con- 
necticut declared in © 
favor of the prin- | 

ciple, stating that * 

“existing conditions 

are based on artifi- 

cial sentiment ... 
and are largely for- 
tuitous and con- 
trary to those tend- 
encies in our com- 
mercial activities 
generally, which 
promote large ag- 
gregations of capi- 
tal and greater free- 
dom of operation.” 

While multiple line 

insurance is being 

quite generally 
practiced in the field 
of brokerage, its 
adoption as an un- 
derwriting program 
by companies has 
been as strongly op- 
posed by many as — 
it has been desired 
by others. 


Seen cM OS 9 9h 
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FOREIGN companies as a rule, 
have the option of writing prac- 
tically all forms of insurance. As 
far back as 1853, a select commit- 
tee of the British House of Com- 
mons, reporting on insurance of- 
fices, observed that the business 
of such offices was constantly be- 
coming more varied in character, 
and reported the tendency “as the 
necessary result of the advance- 
ment of the science on which in- 
surance is based.” It not only 
recognized multiple line insurance 
without objection, but urged that 
no unnecessary obstacles be placed 
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American and Foreign Systems Contrasted. 


against the practice. Companies, 
in other words, are free to limit 
their specialization to one type of 
insurance if that is desired, but 
are not prevented from branching 
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The Mother of a Large Family Must Keep Her Head and Watch Her Step 


out into various other types if 
they regard that step advantage- 
ous. That many have thus 
branched out is indicated by the 
numerous advertisements of for- 
eign companies emphasizing the 
large number of kinds of insur- 
ance offered. 


To this European practice ot 
multiple line insurance, the Amer- 
ican rule presents a striking con- 
trast. With only a few states 
constituting exceptions, the Amer- 
ican legislative practice is based 
upon the specialized system of di- 
viding insurance into three gen- 
eral groups, namely, life, fire and 


marine, and casualty and surety, 
and of recognizing this classifica- 
tion as the basis of authorization 
for the organization and opera- 
tion of companies. As the New 
York Commissioner explains, in 
his 1921 report, “While there has 
been a slight overlapping of 
powers as between the classes, 
there has been a very well de- 
fined demarcation between the 
divisions. These three groups of 
companies are in- 
suring against cer- 
tain hazards, all dis- 
tinctly different, for 
which each is spe- 
cially qualified.” 


Apparent Tendency 
Towards the Mul- 
tiple Line System 
ON EVERY hand 
there seems to be a 





marked tendency to- 
.| wards the breaking 
| down of the afore- 
/ mentioned three- 
fold division. Life 
companies have 

- shown a distinct 
, tendency in recent 
years, their char- 
ters permitted, to 
invade the health 
and accident field. 
Fire companies are 
writing certain 
closely allied haz- 
ards, such as sprink- 
ler leakage insur- 
ance, which are also 
written by the cas- 
ualty companies. 
Full automobile coverage is dis- 
tinctly multiple line in character 
in that it comprises hazards that 
relate to the person, as well as to 
property by way of collision, prop- 
erty damage to others, fire trans- 
portation, and theft. Marine in- 
surance is multiple line insurance 
to an even greater extent, includ- 
ing also builders’ risk insurance 
and legal liability along all lines 
under bills of lading. And the 
“casualty” division has practical- 
ly lost its identity in that it has 
rapidly developed into the “mis- 
cellaneous,” comprising an ever- 
ce eae 
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increasing variety of coverages, 
some of which relate to the person 
and others to property. 


SS Ae aS 


THERE has been little effort on 
the part of life insurance com- 
panies to reach out into the prop- 
erty field, or for property insur- 
ance companies to extend into life 
insurance, But with these excep- 
tions there has been considerable 
effort to reach beyond the cus- 
tomary three-fold division. As 
pointed out by the New York 
Commissioner: ‘Several efforts 
have been made within the last 
twenty years by some of our 
larger American companies to 
amend the insurance law by sub- 
stituting therefor the English 
multiple system.” It was not un- 
til 1910 that fire or marine com- 
panies secured the right in New 
York to write both fire and marine 
inurance. Since that time marine 
and fire-marine companies have 
striven for the multiple privilege, 
exclusive of life insurance. 


They were virtually a unit in 
urging (and in this they had the 
support of the leading fire com- 
panies) the passage of the federal 
marine insurance act of March 4, 
1922, which provides for this 
privilege with the exception of life 
insurance and surety bonding, 
and the latter was excluded only 
as a compromise after strenuous 
opposition from other sources. 
They, in turn, were entirely will- 
ing to have the casualty com- 
panies (and the law so provides) 
participate in fire and marine in- 
surance. When asked why they 
did not emphasize certain types 
of marine coverage, as do their 
foreign competitors, they replied 
that state laws in many instances 
prevented the writing of even 
such closely allied forms of pro- 
tection as builders’ risk and pro- 
tection and indemnity insurance. 
Fifteen insurance commissioners 
advised the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries that the statutes of 
their states would not allow 
marine and fire-marine companies 
to write protection and indemnity 
insurance, and thirteen expressed 
themselves to the same effect with 
reference to builders’ risk insur- 
ance. Although reporting against 
the multiple form power for 
American companies, it should be 
noted as further evidence of the 
tendency towards the multiple 
line insurance that the Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners rec- 
ommended (in 1920) “Legislation 
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by the states wherever necessary 
enabling a marine insurance com- 
pany to give complete coverage, 
that is, indemnity not only against 
all the perils of the sea, but in- 
demnifying the ship-owner against 
all hazards and liabilities, includ- 
ing personal liability and prop- 
erty damage, or against loss or 
damage arising out of the con- 
struction, operation or use of 
ships or vessels.” It should also 
be noted that, while our state laws 
are generally opposed to insurance 
companies owning stock in other 
insurance companies for multiple 
line purposes, certain states have 
enabled their companies to cover 
the field better by forming cog- 
nate companies, i.e., to do indi- 
rectly what cannot be done direct- 
ly. Certain large companies have 
therefore adopted this method to 
such an extent as to be common- 
ly called the “multiple line group.” 


Arguments of Proponents 


BY TRANSACTING many 
kinds of insurance, supporters of 
the multiple line system argue, a 
company’s overhead charges may 
be substantially reduced per unit 
of type of insurance written, and 
a reduction of expenditures along 
many lines may be effected. 
Moreover, efficiency resulting 
from specialization in each of the 
separate types of insurance need 
not be sacrified, that being a mat- 
ter of selection of personnel and 
of office and field organization. It 
is also argued that various forms 
of insurance complement one an- 
other and that a much better 
spread of risk—the very heart of 
insurance strength—is thus se- 
cured. Bad results in one branch 
of insurance for a year, or a 
series of years, is apt to be coun- 
ter-balanced by good results in 
some other branch. No harm, it 
is argued, is apparent from 
such a course so long as ade- 
quate reserves are maintained 
and a sufficient increase in the 
company’s capital and surplus is 
required by law for the assump- 
tion of additional forms of insur- 
ance. 


Strong emphasis is also placed 
upon the convenience of the pro- 
curement of full coverage in one 
office, and the competitive power 
that flows from such a full serv- 
ice. During the recent federal 
marine insurance investigation it 
was a frequent occurrence to hear 
underwriters refer to the “de- 
partment store idea” in insurance, 
and to wax eloquent over the 
value of the service of ready and 


complete coverage in those fields 
which, like automobile and marine 
insurance, are essentially multiple 
line in character. They also 
stress the advantageous position 
of a company that is able to se- 
cure the support of large busi- 
ness concerns by promptly meet- 
ing their full insurance require- 
ments, instead of allowing the 
client to come into contact with 
other underwriters simply be- 
cause full insurance needs were 
unprocurable from a single 
source. Particularly is this true 
in the foreign field where English 
companies have long utilized the 
multiple system so fully as to hold 
leading business interests for 
their full insurance needs, to the 
substantial exclusion of competi- 
tors who are handicapped with 
the limited service of but one or 
two lines of protection. 


The need for American com- 
pany representation in foreign 
countries, in the interest of 
prompt and full service to our own 
merchants and ship operators, has 
long been a crying one. Yet, it 
is claimed, what is the use of 
arguing limited lines of insurance 
when such a policy handicaps 
American companies in foreign 
markets to such an extent, in their 
competition with foreign under- 
writers who have the privilege of 
meeting their clients’ full insur- 
ance wants, as practically to pre- 
clude them from a permanent en- 
tree. That was also the view of 
the United States Shipping Board 
and the Congressional Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, when, in the interest of 
American commerce, they recom- 
mended the Act of 1922 as a 
model for State adoption. Evi- 
dently the Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners also realized 
the importance of this viewpoint 
when, although reporting against 
the multiple form power for our 
home companies, it adopted the 
recommendation of the United 
States Shipping Board, “to permit 
our companies to invest in the 
stock of any company organized 
in the United States for the pur- 
pose of engaging solely in the 
business of insurance in foreign 
countries in direct competition 
with companies abroad.” 


Arguments of Opponents 


OPPONENTS of the multiple 
line principle place strongest em- 
phasis upon the contention that 
specialization along a_ limited 
number of underwriting lines re- 
Concluded on Page 15 





Long Range Weather Forecasting 


Coming Weather and the Crop Forecast 


ARTICLE Ill 


By HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


HILE Long Range Weather 
Forecasting touches 
every human activity and 

meets a universal requirement, its 
great fundamental value must 
rest upon its relation to the pro- 
duction of food crops and the 
staples which enter into the fabri- 
cation of clothing and leather. 

Grains form the great food 
staple bread, and, despite the 
value of corn as the finisher ot 
beef and creator of pork, wheat 
leads the food grains of the world. 
Foreknowledge then a season or 
a year ahead of the weather which 
will make, mar, or destroy the 
world’s crop of wheat will be of 
such supreme value that it cannot 
be estimated in terms of money. 
Again I turn to the classic ex- 
ample of the Famine of Pharaoh 
which occurred about 1700 B. C. 
Had Joseph notinterpreted 
Pharaoh’s dreams and that mon- 
arch therefore had failed to con- 
serve the surplus crops of seven 
bountiful years, the whole history 
of Egypt might have been changed 
and its population destroyed. 

> Ss fS 
WHAT are the present principal 
sources of information about the 
food crops of the world? 

The principal nations of the 
world are now represented in the 
International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters at Rome. 
It makes returns on the crops of 
its supporting countries and more 
or less imperfectly reports condi- 
tions and estimates of crop pro- 
duction in pending seasons. But 
there is a fundamental weakness 
in the organization of the Insti- 
tute, in that it has no power to 
“go behind the returns” of its sup- 
porters, thereby lending itself to 
over-optimistic forecasts as to 
crops in the consuming nations 
which want cheap grains for their 
industrial populations, and simi- 
larly over-optimistic reports from 
surplus producers like Poland, 
Roumania and the Balkan States, 
which have need to bolster their 
gold credits. Russia plays a lone 
hand. Her shrewd and _ un- 
scrupulous Soviet. leaders, specu- 
lating in the world’s markets, sold 
wheat short a year ago when they 


EDITORIAL Note. The startling facts 
and conclusions stated in this interesting 
article are presented, neither with 
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by our readers. Expressions on the 
other side of the arguments here set 
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Long Distance Forecasting Would Rid 
This Old World of Much of it’s 
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knew that they were about to give 
out reports of bumper prospects 
and then suddenly turned and 
went long on wheat with bor- 
rowed money, when the torrential 
rains of July and August, 1925, al- 
most totally destroyed the grain 
harvests in the Ukraine and Volga 
basin. At the same time the 
Soviets suppressed all weather 
news. For six weeks the German 
daily weather charts, the best in 
the world, had no reports from 
Russia. 

My own forecasts of heavy 
rains in Russia were confirmed at 
so early a date by my confidential 
correspondents in Europe that I 
was enabled to publish the facts 
regarding the situation late in 
August and early in September, 
1925. 

S> Ss <> 
THE UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE has certain limitations in 
its operations. The same would 
be true with any administration 
whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic. The tendency is to be 
optimistic. Unfortunately, a 
roseate opinion on the size of 
crops is the most dangerous of 
all bear arguments in favor of low 
prices for the products. 


In making this statement, I am 
not attacking the honesty or good 
faith of a body of excellent offi- 
cials. 

SS — a> = 
WHEN crop forecasts are con- 
sidered from a statistical point of 
view, it is often the easiest way 
out to proceed on a theory that 
even if many erroneous reports 
are accumulated from widespread 
sources, the errors will balance 
each other and the result will be 
correct. If anyone attempted to 
apply this theory to the solution 
of arithmetical problems, he 
would land quickly in a bog from 
which there could be no escape, 
except by a return to the funda- 
mental principle of mathematics, 
which admits no element of error. 

We can now come to the con- 
sideration of Long Range Weather 
Forecasting as an aid in crop 
determination, which will, from 
the first require that the whole 
mechanism be reduced to ex- 
tremely simple elements, with 
an organization so stripped of 
dead weight that there need be 
only from one-tenth to one-twen- 
tieth of the present personnel, and 
the forecast will become a 
Straight Line Forecast. ; 

The various public and private 
agencies have undoubtedly during 
the past year expended over half 
a million dollars in forecasting 
the winter wheat and cotton. The 
writer’s forecasts on these two 
particular items have cost less 
than one-half of one percent of 
that amount. No one can ques- 
tion the self evident fact that my 
figures were sounder and nearer 
the final mark than those given 
from any other source until with- 
in two months of the absolute de- 
termination of the crops by final 
production figures. 

> Ss > 


I SHALL give illustrations on 
these two crops set forth in the ac- 
companying graphs with the nec- 
essary explanation, of results of 
Straight Line Forecasting in 
statistical presentation of crop 
estimates. 

Graph No. 1 gives the lines of 
winter wheat for 1925 by the 


Department of Agriculture and 
1 
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by the writer. The Department 
had at its command a large corps 
of experts, thousands of crop 
reporters, scattered in every sec- 
tion of the winter wheat belt as 
well as in every state where any 
quantity of winter wheat is 
raised. It had al- 
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statements of this or that agency 
in the report, what tolerations 
shall be allowed for conditions not 





United States Department of 
Agricultural Winter Wheat 
Forecasts 1925 





so the co-opera- 
tive aid of State 
Agricultural 
Boards and of all 
agencies in fact 
which might 
serve. The writer 
had the April 9 
and May 8 De- 
partment _ state- 
ments on winter 
wheat acreage. 
He did not agree 
with the Depart- 
ment’s’ estimate 
of condition, but 
relied upon his 
own conclusion of 
the effect of 
weather upon soil 
condition from 
the time of fall 
planting through 
the winter and up 
to the first of 
May. 


I think it can- 
not be denied 
that the Depart- 
ment Forecasting 
Board do not hold 
themselves to a 
rigid tabulation 
and summary of 
the reports and 
estimates sent in 
from the field. 
Every element in- 
volved carries the 
factor of opinion 
of the observer. 
The Members of 
the Crop Esti- 
mating Board 
finally add the 
factor of their 
own averaged 
and weighted 
opinions to the weighting of all 
the rest. 


(Millions) 


16.0 
15.5 


15.0 
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THERE is a disposition in well- 
informed circles to hold that a 
precise stenographic record of 
what actually takes place in the 
sessions of the Crop Forecasting 
Board in the expression of the 
opinions of the various members 
as to what allowances shall be 
made, plus or minus, to the esti- 
mates sent in from the field, what 
weights shall be given to the 



















appearing in the report, and Released Bushels 
finally the determination of the April 9-................-...- 474,255,000 
method by which these conflicting May 8........--.-..---.-------- 444,833,000 
opinions shall be balanced and June9.............--.- = alan aid 
uly 
403,851,000 
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Final estimate 


December 22 
398,486,000 
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THE first fore- 
cast above noted 
is 19% above the 
final estimate. 
The July 9 fore- 
cast was within 
1 3-10% of the 
final estimate. 
Subsequent fore- 
casts swung 
away from actu- 
alities until the 
final revision. 
Now compare 
the curve in the 
graph, with its 
inevitable influ- 
ence on the wheat 
market, with the 
Straight Line 
Forecast issued 
by the writer on 
May 18. Here is 
as indicated a 
definite forecast 








of 390,000,000 
bushels based on 
the accepted 
official figures for 
the crop of 1924. 








These graphs bring into strong light the contrast between accepted statistical methods 
of forecasting crops and that resulting from the use of long range weather forecasts. 
The subject is fully discussed in the accompanying article. 


combined into one, and that put 
out officially—all this, I say, 
would produce in the public mind 
an attitude less inclined to regard 
the Governmental forecasts as 
infallible. 


It will be noted in the following 
tabulation that the Board began 
on April 9 with a forecast on 
winter wheat far out of line with 
their final estimate of actual pro- 
duction issued December 22, 
which may still be several million 
bushels too high. 


One straight line 
without devia- 
tion, and with 
every element of 
condition available on May 18 for 
the basis of calculation plus care- 
ful consideration of what the 
weather would do to the crop 
between then and the date of the 
most northerly maturity and 
harvesting. 

Were the Agricultural Depart- 
ment converted to the use, at least 
to the utilization, of scientific long 
range weather forecasting, it 
would make Straight Line Fore- 
casts and thereby throw its 
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Multiple Line 


Insurance 
Concluded from Page 12 


sults in greater safety, as well as 
greater justice, to the insuring 
public. After all, the word “sure” 
constitutes the backbone of the 
word “insurance.” They argue 
against the proposition that the 
contributions of policyholders in 
a particular class of insurance 
“should not be subjected to the 
liability or the payment of losses 
caused by an entirely different 
risk.” It seems unfair, accord- 
ing to their contention, to use the 
assets that have been contributed 
by policyholders under compensa- 
tion and casualty insurance for 
the purpose of furnishing protec- 
tion for policyholders in fire and 
marine insurance which have no 
relation to the compensation haz- 
ard. This is particularly true 
when a serious catastrophe haz- 
ard presents itself with reference 
to some of the kinds of insurance 
written by the company. 
According to the multiple line 
provisions of the Federal Act ot 
1922, separate funds must be 
created with respect to the vari- 
ous classes of insurance written, 
and during each calendar year 
all receipts derived from 
business in any one class of in- 
surance are segregated for the 
express protection of  policy- 
holders in that class. No divi- 
dend may be declared and no al- 
location may be made to general 
surplus except at the end of the 
year and then only out of profits 
earned in any particular class of 
insurance written. Only the capi- 
tal stock and general surplus of 
the company are available for the 
protection of all policyholders, ir- 
respective of the class of insur- 


ance in which they may happen 


to be insured. In other words, 
with respect to each class of in- 
surance, each year, policyholders 
are given full protection as meas- 
ured by the total premium income 
contributed to the class. Over and 
above such premium income, all 
policyholders, irrespective of the 
class to which they belong, are 
given the full benefit of the com- 
pany’s capital stock and general 
surplus, which funds the State is 
free to prescribe to an adequate 
degree by legislative require- 
ments. 
—~. {Pp > 


BUT EVEN where a company’s 


capital and general surplus are 
sufficient to write multiple lines, 
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and there happens to be a segre- eral states have the legislative 


gation of assets with respect to 
classes, it is argued that if one 
class of insurance written should 
become insolvent through the ex- 
haustion of the company’s general 
surplus fund as well as the assets 
assigned particularly to the class 
of insurance under consideration, 
thus requiring liquidation as to 
that class, the credit and reputa- 
tion of the company would be so 
impaired that it could not hope to 
continue to do business in the 
other lines under the same name. 
Here, however, the supporters of 
the multiple principle point to the 
wonderful experience of the Eng- 
lish companies. They have had a 
remarkable career of success, 
even when writing multiple lines. 
A failure in some particular 
branch is, of course, always pos- 
sible. But the presumption is that 
company managers will use good 
judgment in taking on additional 
forms of insurance, and the sev- 


power of prescribing any desired 
increase in capital and surplus for 
each additional line assumed. As 
already explained, the various 
classes of insurance are apt to 
complement one another, thus 
stabilizing the company’s finan- 
cial showing. By writing many 
lines of insurance, and with ade- 
quate reinsurance facilities at 
hand, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, it is argued, that the com- 
pany’s profit showing will be im- 
proved as to certainty and regu- 
larity beyond what would be the 
case if the company were depend- 
ent entirely upon the varying for- 
tunes of a single line of under- 
writing. Multiple insurance, in 
other words, is regarded by its 
supporters as conductive to a bet- 
ter application of the law of aver- 
age, and therefore to a higher, in- 
stead of a lower, degree of solv- 
ency. 


Kentucky Ruling Favorable to Mutuals 


Mutual Competition Too Keen 
For Stock Insurance 


PON the decision of the 
| | authorities of Covington, 
Kentucky, to place the in- 
surance on the City Hall with a 
mutual fire insurance company of 
Covington, the stock company 
agents appealed to the Attorney- 
General for a ruling on their con- 
tention that a mutual company 
which issued a _ non-assessable 
policy ceased to be a mutual, and 
therefore the provisions of the 
stock company law applies to it. 

After a hearing at which coun- 
cil for both sides were represent- 
ed, and after an independent thor- 
ough search of the authorities was 
made by the Attorney-General’s 
department, the Attorney-General 
reversed the previous ruling up- 
holding the contention of the 
stock agents and sustained the po- 
sition of the mutual companies on 
every point. ’ 

Anticipating that readers will 
be interested in the theory and 
points of the ruling, excerpts are 
printed below: 

> fS D> 


“THE MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY of Covington 
contends that being a purely mu- 
tual company, it is exempted from 
the provisions of the insurance 
law regulating rates, as above re- 
ferred to, and that notwithstand- 
ing the adoption by it of a by-law 
permitting the acceptanceof 


premiums in cash without con- 
tingent liability to assessment, it 
remains a purely mutual company 
and as such is entitled to the bene- 
fit of the exemption authorized by 
section 762b-35 of the Statutes. 

“Formerly this company oper- 
ated under policies providing for 
the payment of a definite cash 
sum as a permium, coupled with 
contingent liability to assessment 
not to exceed in the aggregate 
three times the amount of the 
premium to be assessed at such 
time and in such manner as 
the directors might order. But 
recently, and in pursuance to 
section 743a-15 of the Ken- 
tucky Statutes, the company 
adopted a by-law providing for 
cash premiums without liability 
to assessment, it having accumu- 
lated a surplus in excess of $250,- 
000. The by-law so adopted in 
pursuance of the express provi- 
sions of the statute and in com- 
pliance therewith reads as fol- 
lows: 


‘14. The insured by accepting 
the policy thereby becomes a 
member of the Company and 
agrees to pay to it the premium 
set forth in the policy, and in 
addition thereto agrees. to 
abide by the Articles of Incor- 
poration and By-Laws and the 
Laws of the State of Kentucky; 
and is not liable to an assess- 
ment of any kind.’ 


Continued on Page 27 
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If They Were Here Today 


RIEFEST of months, and often bleak and 
B unfriendly in mood, yet February gave to 

America its two greatest sons. For that 
reason, if for no other, it must always hold a place 
of distinction in the American year. 

We are tempted often to wonder what these men 
of wisdom and noble character would have to say to 
us were they here today. 

They would look upon a changed world. Lincoln 
was near enough to the modern era to foresee some 
of its developments. He witnessed the beginnings 
of this epoch of marvels. His life was contem- 
porary with the tremendous readjustment which 
followed the introduction of motive power in the 
realm of industry. He saw the steel rails slowly 
lay their lengths across the continent, symbol of 
the completer union to which he gave himself. 
He felt, prophetically, the thrill of the greater 
America which was being begotten out of the 
travail of civil strife. 





SS. ee. 


BUT Washington, in his most sanguine dreams, 
cannot have pictured the national structure to be 
raised upon the foundations he laid. Nor can he 
have guessed the transformation of the world in 
which it was to play so splendid a part. 


We must leave to others more daring the effort 
to transplant these giant souls of the past and to 
relate them to the problems of the present. It is, 
to us, obvious, however, that if the effort is to be 
made with any fairness to them it must begin with 
the assumption that they would have moved with 
the movement of time. A reinterpretation of 
their attitudes in terms of today must be based 
upon the spirit of their thought, rather than upon 
its literal formulas. It has always seemed to us 
to take the words of Washington—for example— 
spoken for eighteenth century problems and con- 
ditions, and to seek to apply them without change 
to problems and conditions of the twentieth cen- 
tury, is to proceed on the supposition that had he 
continued physically alive through all the inter- 
vening years he would have kept unchanged the 
viewpoint of 1796. That is to pay poor compliment 
to so fine an intellect. 


Justly we reverence his words, but we wrong 
him when we wrest them from the setting of events 
and conditions to which they were primarily 
adapted. The spirit of Washington, which faced 
so bravely the new issues of his day, would not 
have us be less brave in our day. 

It is to his spirit, and to the spirit of Lincoln, 
that we need most to pay reverential deference. 
Here age can work no change; here modification 
is not demanded by any shifting of circumstances. 

>_s sf 


AND if we study the spirit of these two men, we 
will find that, strangely unlike though they were, 
they had this in common—they counted upon the 
destiny of America fulfilling itself through mutual 
understanding and mutual helpfulness. 

Washington in his notable farewell prayed that 
“your union and brotherly affection may be per- 
petual”. The whole, heroic endeavor of Lincoln 
was to answer that prayer. 

In whatever way this fundamental conception 
of mutual interest is emphasized in American life; 
by whatever means we make the welfare and 


esecurity of one the cause of all, we contribute to 


the vitality and persisting effectiveness of that 


». Spirit which Washington and Lincoln exemplified 


and invoked. We can say with assurance that 
were they here today the weight of their influence 
would be cast to sustain and promote this method 
and ideal. 


They Are Poles Apart 


VERY now and then some envious observer 

E of the progress which mutualism is making 

in America solemnly warns the public that 

it is a form of socialism. Recently, because the 

word is in even great disrepute, these critics have 
substituted the term communism, 

Mutualism and socialism or communism are 
poles apart, and those who charge that they are 
in any way akin are either shallow thinkers or— 
dishonest. 





> a> 

THE Journal of American Insurance prefers, as 
a rule, to treat such charges with the silent con- 
tempt they deserve, but our contributor, Richard 
Morris, has sent us an article—appearing in this 
issue—which is so excellent, and so final in author- 
ity, that we are departing from custom in order 
to provide our readers with material for the effec- 
tive silencing of any traducer of mutualism who 
raises this stupid cry. 

Mr. Morris has been at pains to gather the 
opinions of some of the ablest and most experienced 
men in the field of insurance, finance and political 
economy. He presents them as a symposium, and 
with one accord they repudiate the idea that there 
is any relation between mutual insurance and the 
discredited “isms” to which we have referred. 

SS >. <> 
AS Mr. Morris points out the essential element in 
all insurance of whatever kind is mutualism. The 
difference between the stock company and the true 
mutual company lies in the fact that the latter has 
discarded the non-essential and parasitical elements 
which the former retains for the benefit of its 
stockholders. These constitute a profit superstruc- 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


Making Lincoln Live Again 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


T WAS more than a year ago 

I that Carl Sandburg wandered 

into my office, bringing that 
suggestion of bodily presence and 
mental remoteness which he so 
often conveys. Automatically he 
exchanged the usual greetings; 
there was some casual conversa- 
tion, and then, quite casually, he 
remarked that he was writing a 
life of Abraham Lincoln. 

I knew then why, though he 
was physically obvious as a visi- 
tor, I had the strong impression 
that the real Carl was elsewhere 
than in that littered workshop of 
a matter-of-fact writing man. I 
knew that he was living back in 
Larue county, Ky., in the early 
years of the last century, or in the 
Buckhorn Valley, in southern In- 
diana, or perhaps in Springfield, 
Ill., forty years later. I know that 
he was living with the hard-work- 
ing, pioneering folk of the prairie 
and the small town. He was keep- 
ing company with the boy Lincoln, 
or the young man Lincoln, or the 
Lincoln of maturer years, so there 
was no reason why he should have 
much mind for me. 


SS a Se 


THE BARE statement that he 
was writing a life, making a pic- 
ture of Abraham Lincoln thrilled 
me. It thrilled me because the 
name of that man always stirs my 
imagination; and it thrilled me 
because I suddenly realized that 
of all the living writers I knew in 
person or by reputation there was 
none other who seemed better 
fitted to do this thing as it should 
be done than Carl Sandburg. 

“I wonder,” the thought ran 
through my mind. “How it is I 
had never linked the idea of Sand- 
burg with the telling of the Lin- 
coln story.” Now that the link 
has been made it seemed to be the 
inevitable joining of biographer 
and theme. I looked at the gaunt, 
slightly-stooped figure which 
stood meditatively by my desk. 
The rugged, lined face and deep set 
eyes had in them much of the 
kindliness and brooding melan- 
choly which are in all the Lincoln 
pictures. Not a counter-part in 
feature, of course; but telling a 

















a i, 
Lincoln Steps Right Out of Sandburg’s 
New Book 


like story of dreams and human 
sympathy, of capacity to love and 
to understand and to suffer. 

> a. a> 


I RECALLED what I know of 
Sandburg; what I had seen of him 
in our all too seldom contacts; 
what I had heard him say in his 
slow, half-groping speech; what I 
had read of his poetry. And the 
more I reflected on these things 
the deeper became my conviction 
that he was the very man to tell 
us about Lincoln in a way which 
would make Lincoln live again. 


I told him I was glad. 


He drifted out of the office as 
he had drifted in—casually, re- 
motely. A guardian instinct 
guided his feet through the maze 
of desks and into the street. That 
instinct has kept him from being 
killed by automobiles in the Chi- 
cago loop while his mind was liv- 
ing in other regions. We owe it 
much. 


So I waited for Sandburg’s Lin- 
coln, and, at last, here he is. 
“Abraham Lincoln; The Prairie 
Years,” in two fine volumes from 
the press of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

It must be confessed that I have 
not yet read it—it came but 
yesterday—but I have dipped into 
it here and there; I have sampled 


it with a keen expectancy, and I 
have nowhere met disappoint- 
ment. It seems even better than 
I had supposed it could be. 


— fa. ae 


IT IS NOT like other stories of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is not at all 
ordinary biography. It is neither 
photographic, in the sharp- 
focussed, hard-line sense of pho- 
tography; nor impressionistic in 
the elimination of detail and the 
creating of an atmospheric blur. 
Reviewers better qualified than I, 
and who have had the advantage 
of a closer reading of earlier re- 
view copies, call it a “poet’s life 
of Lincoln.” Of course it is that. 
Sandburg is a poet. He wrote, 
among many other stirring 
things,— 

“Out of this prairie rise the 
faces of dead men. 


They speak to me. I can not 
tell you what they say.” 


But it is just this miracle he 
has wrought. He has looked upon 
the prairie from which the faces 
of dead men rise; he has heard 
them speak, and he has told us 
what they say. He has made them 
live again, and he has made Abra- 
ham Lincoln live among them, un- 
til we feel that we knew him. 


SS: Sa. ae 


THE STATESMAN writer may 
explain to us the statesman Lin- 
coln. The historian may set in 
precise and orderly array the 
facts concerning his era and his 
career. But only the poet can in- 
terpret Lincoln the man. Sand- 
burg has done this as none other 
has yet done it. This is a picture 
biography and a pictorial biogra- 
phy. In the latter respect it is ex- 
traordinarily rich in the repro- 
duction of photographs and prints 
which help to recreate for the eye 
the central character, his chief as- 
sociates and their scene. But in 
its picturing quality of words, in 
its use of the essential and reveal- 
ing facts, in its presentation of 
a mass of significant detail, lov- 
ingly and laboriously gathered, 
the creative spirit of the poet has 
achieved greatly. 
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“Do 
Now?” 
She Shook Her Head. 


“Don’t Be Afraid, It Won’t 
Hurt Much.” 


You Mind Helping 


MISADVENTURE IN A CANADIAN 
FOREST LEADS TO ROMANCE IN 
WHICH A GIRL DISCOVERS 
AND CONQUERS HER OWN 
USELESSNESS. 


HE man frowned and winced 

as he shifted his body and 
turned to face the sound. 
The crashing in the brush puzzled 
him, because in that country 


people followed the way of the 
water and traveled by canoe. Yet 
he knew the footsteps to be 
human; no deer was likely to seek 
the lake at midday. - His lips 
framed a call, but he hesitated; to 


call meant the pain again. Be- 
sides, the footsteps were nearer 
now; he would know in a minute. 

“Nearly two days’, he mut- 
tered, as his eye roved for an 
instant over his scattered duffel 
and the canoe half drawn from 
the water, a few yards away. 
Then he uttered a stifled gasp of 
surprise. 


> TS Ge 


IT was a girl! She broke into 
the open fifty feet from where he 
lay, stared at the lake for a few 
seconds, and sank sobbing to the 
ground. Lloyd watched her in 
amazement. She wore a short 
skirt that seemed to be in shreds; 
her gray flannel shirt had a great 
rent in one sleeve; she was hat- 
less, and her hair hung in disorder 
to her waist. The man glanced at 
her hobnailed, high-laced boots 
and read a story of bitter travel 
through the forest. 

Once she lifted her head from 
her hands and stared again dully 
at the shining water before her, 
then hid her face while her 
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shoulders shook in an uncontrol- 
lable convulsion. For a minute 
more he watched her, then called 
softly : 

“Don’t cry. It’s all right.” 

She struggled to her feet with 
a shriek, 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I’m 
right over here.” 

She saw him then, and stood 
very still, gazing at him, as if in 
unbelief. 

“You’ll have to come over here,” 
he went on. “I can’t get up 
just now.” 

She approached slowly, half 
afraid, and looked down on him. 
Then she dropped to her knees at 
his side and burst into a fresh 
storm of tears. He reached out 
with an effort and took one of her 
hands. It was cruelly scratched 
and had been bleeding. 


The Chan cing : 


Woods 


“T guess you were lost,” said 
Lloyd gently. “But you’re found 
now, so the worry is all over. 
Hungry, I guess. There’s some 
pilot bread in the top of that near- 
est sack. Get it—and will you 
give me a bit of it, too?” 

Without a word she obeyed 
him, then sat and ate with the 
pathetic hunger of a half-starved 
animal. He nibbled slowly at the 
bread, while he studied her face. 


SS SS AS 


WHEN she had finished two of 
the big crackers, he told her 
where to find the cup and sent her 
down to the edge of the lake to 
drink. She came back and sat 
near him, her dark eyes watching 
him with wonder. 

“No fun being lost,” he began. 
“T was lost once myself. It makes 
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Author of “The Nervous Wreck”, 
“Mister 44,” “The Sixth Speed”, etc. 


Illustrated by D. J. LAVIN 


you hungry, and usually the 
sleeping’s bad. How long since 
you left your party?” 

“Yesterday morning.” They 
were the first words she had 
spoken, and they were uttered in 
a whisper. 

His eyes showed pity. “All 
night in the woods — alone,” he 
said softly. “Poor little kid! 
Where’s your camp?” 

“Round Island Lake.” 

“How in the world—” Lloyd 
exclaimed. “Why, child, that’s 
eight or nine miles, straight 
through the bush and over a 
height of land! Tell me how it 
happened.” 

“I was paddling,” she answered, 
slowly. “I took a canoe out be- 
fore breakfast to go down the 
lake a way. I went pretty far, I 





Then I went ashore; I 
wanted to get some red leaves 
from amaple. But I didn’t fasten 
the canoe securely, and when I got 
back it had drifted out in the lake. 
I didn’t dare swim for it; it was 
too far, and the wind was carry- 


guess, 


ing it. Then it went around a 
point and I didn’t see it again. 
I waited—ever so long—but no- 
body came. Then I started to 
walk; to follow the shore.” 

“T understand,” he nodded. 


SS SS ee 


“I CAME to where a stream 
emptied into the lake and I had to 
walk back into the woods, to look 
for a place to cross. The stream 
branched, and finally I got over 
onalog. Then I came to the other 
branch and I got confused. I 
couldn’t find the lake again.” 

“You should have followed the 
current,” he commented. 

“IT know it now. But I was 
nervous then. I tried what I 
thought was a short cut back to 
the lake. And then—then I was 
lost. I walked and walked, but 
I couldn’t seem to find anything. 








Sometimes I rested a little bit, but 
I was too frightened to sit still 
long. I shouted, too; but after it 
began to get dark I was afraid to 
shout. The walking was very 
rough. You can see—” and she 
ran her hands over her tattered 
skirt. ‘When it got dark I didn’t 
dare walk any more; it was so 
still. I-slept after a while. Twice 
I woke while it was still dark; it 
was horrible! The next time it 
was broad daylight, and then I 
began to walk again. Oh, how I 
have walked—and called!” 

The tears started to her eyes 
again, and she said in a stifled 
voice: “Oh, the woods are hor- 
rible! Horrible!’ 

“Poor child!” he said gently. 
“But never mind now. /You’re 
found. Can you cook a bit? We'll 
have a square meal, if you can.” 

“I’m a coward,” she said weak- 
ly. “But I can’t help it.” she 
brushed the tears from her eyes 
and tried to smile. . Then she bent 
forward suddenly and searched 
his face with a quick glance. It 
was drawn and haggard, she 
noticed for the first time, and he 

ian 
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lay half propped against a tree. 
Lloyd smiled back at her. 

“Are you sick?” she asked, in 
an awed tone. 

He tapped his leg and nodded. 
“Broken,” he said. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “And you’re 


alone?” 
> > => 


LLOYD nodded again, and forced 
another smile to his lips. Im- 
pulsively she placed a hand on his 
forehead. 

“That part of it’s better now,” 
he reassured her. “The fever was 
pretty strong yesterday, but it’s 
gone down a lot.” 

“When—when did it happen?” 

“Day before yesterday.” 

“And you’ve been here?” she 
said, in slow amazement—“alone! 
Oh, you poor thing!”” She hid her 
face again. 

“There, there!” he said, com- 
fortingly. ‘Don’t worry about my 
troubles. You’re found, and so 
am I. That’s a beginning. You 
need me and I need you. Every- 
thing will be all right. Cheer up, 
little sister.” 

In a moment she looked up and 
smiled at him with trembling lips. 

“T’ll stop being a coward now. 
I’m selfish. I was just lost and 
hungry. But you—for two days! 
Tell me what to do. Where can I 
get somebody? I'll go now.” 

“You mustn’t go just now,” he 
answered. “There are things to 
do first. We've 
got to get organ- 
ized. Both of us 
ought to eat. I 
guess you can 
cook some.” 

“I can cook 
some things,” she 
said doubtfully. 
“But your leg— 
are you suffer- 
ing?” 

“Not just now. 
It’s waited for 
two days and it 
can wait till I 
eat. After that 
I’ll see what we 
can do about it. 
Are you _ rested 
enough to work a 
bit?” 

“lm ready,” 
she said, rising. 
“Tell me what to 


” 
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take some first. 

much as I.” 
But she would not drink until 

Lloyd had put the flask to his lips. 


> > <= 
“NOW if you’ll get me a drink 


of water,” he said. She found 
one of his tin 


You need it as 


It’s in the canoe, I think. I have 
the pouch. Thank you—and the 
matches. Now I’m fixed. As I 
was saying, I was just unloading 
the stuff. I slipped with the 


heavy sack and went down with it. 
That stone there did the business 
—that and the 


sack. But let’s 





pails, filled it to 
the brim, and 
brought it to him. 
He drank long 
and slowly. 


“Gee, but that’s 
good!” he said, 
smiling. 


yesterday.” He 
caught a look of 
pain and pity in 
her eyes and 
added hastily: 
“Now we need a 
fire. That’s a good 
enough place, 
right where the 
ax is lying. You 
won’t need to 
chop any wood; 
there are plenty 
of dead sticks.” 

She laid a fire 





iu rp, 
“That’s AUT) 
the first since Ens 


talk about the 
dinner. The pea 
soup would do us 
soth good. It’s 
in that oiled 
paper tube; that’s 
it—the powder. 


Se Se 


HE watched her 
as she worked 
under his direc- 
tions. ‘“You’re 
pretty handy,” he 
commented, ap- 
provingly. “You 
ought to like the 
woods.” 

“Do you?” she 
said, stopping in 
her work and 
looking her aston- 
ishment. “After 
this?” 

“Sure! The 








under his direc- 
tion, Lloyd smil- 
ing faintly once 
or twice at her unfamiliarity with 
the art. Then he told her where 
to find the matches, and she 
uttered a little cry of satisfaction 
when the dry 
wood blazed up 
briskly. 


“Now, if you'll 
take that ax,” 
said Lloyd, “and 
cut a couple of 
sticks with forks 
at one end, I'll 
show you how to 
boil the kettle.” 


“IT know what 
you mean,” she 
said. “I’ve seen 
the guides.” 


“Next there’s 
the grub sack,” 
he went on, when 
a pail of water 
had been swung 
over the blaze. 
“Over there 
under the dog- 
tent. I hadn’t 
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“T’d like a little 
whisky,” he be- 
gan. “Just dump out that small 
sack. There’s a flask in there 
with my clothes—that’s it. You 


“Everywhere the Landscape was 
Beautiful” 


got the tent up 
when it happened, 
you see. It was 
just a few minutes after I came 
ashore to make camp. And, by 
the way, may I have my pipe? 


“The Portage Won’t Be a Very 
Hard One” 


woods are not to 
blame for this. I 
don’t hold them 
any grudge. I’ll be back just the 
same next year. So’ll you. You 
don’t think so now, but you will. 
I can tell. You’re going to make 
friends with the woods before 
you’re out of here.” 

She laughed doubtfully and 
began stirring the soup. 

“Don’t be in such a feverish 
hurry,” Lloyd admonished. “Hur- 
rying seldom gets you anywhere 
in camp. Use this knife for the 
bacon.” He tossed his clasp-knife 
toward her. “And you'll have to 
take tea, or drink plain water. 
I don’t pack coffee.” 

She found the tin plates and 
cups and brought the dinner over 
to where he lay. ‘She got the 
rolled tent and propped him a 
little higher. He gritted his 
teeth as he moved his body and 
smothered a groan. Then they 
ate in silence, studying each other 
with furtive glances. She could 
not be much over twenty, Lloyd 
decided, and she freshened amaz- 
ingly with the rest and food. 

“T can’t yet see how you man- 
aged, all alone,” she said, when 
they had finished. 

“I didn’t manage much,” he 
answered. “When it first hap- 
pened, I crawled up here. I 

Continued on Page 25 





Special State Insurance Taxes 
Analysis of 1924 Figures and Views of Public Offictals 


From Insurance Bulletin Issued by Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


ried more insurance in 1924 

than ever before. The 
premiums paid by them were 
6.5% larger than for the preced- 
ing year. But the special taxes, 
licenses and fees collected by the 
states during the same period 
were 13% greater than in 1923. 
These imposts were paid by 
policy-holders. They do not in- 
clude the taxes paid by insurance 
companies in common with other 
froms of business. 


‘ MERICAN policyholders car- 


The extreme pressume for 


sequent year the increase was $7,- 
989,742.06, thus bringing the total 
to a level never previously ex- 
ceeded. Nor is this result due to 
the mistaken tax policy of merely 
a few states. On the contrary, 40 
of the 48 jurisdictions reporting 
in 1923 and 43 of the 48 submit- 
ting data for 1924 showed in- 
creases. Proposals designed to 
augment still further the income 
from this source were introduced 
in a number of states. In several, 
the business men took definite 


Ratio Increase of Special Taxes and In- 
surance Department Expenses from 
1915 to 1924 


Taxes 


Expenses 
Per Cent 


Per Cent 
100.0 
93.8 
103.0 
101.1 
111.0 
127.6 
139.6 
149.2 
244.6 153.9 





revenue to meet war demands 
has considerably decreased. As 
a consequence, the federal gov- 
ernment has revised and is 
continuing to revise its tax 
laws, not exclusively for the 
purpose of reducing collec- 
tions but also in an endeavor 
to place the taxation system 
upon a sounder economic 
basis. The special impost 
levied upon policyholders by 
the federal government was a 
premium tax. This was elim- 
inated in the 1921 Revenue 
Act. The states have not fol- 
lowed this example. 


The Upward Trend 


THE story of the policyhold- 
ers special 1924 burden, the 
sum of $67,731,570.46, is 
pointedly told by the accom- 
panying chart. This sum does 
not include the cost of collec- 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
AT THE 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Executive Officers, acting under 
authority of the Executive Committee, 
submitted a report of the Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee on “Special State Insur- 
ance Taxes” to the membership for 
consideration at the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, May 6-8, 1924. The following 
resolution was then adopted: 


“Special state taxes now levied on 
policyholders through insurance compan- 
ies should not be considered as a source of 
general revenue but should be reduced to 
the total in each state which will ade- 
quately support such state’s departmental 
supervision, and a uniform principle of 
taxing the holders of insurance should be 
adoptd throughout the states.” 


277.5 172.2 


*These ratios are based on 
data for 46 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. No figures 
for Louisiana were available. 
The Pennsylvania statistics 
received covered only the 
years 1922, 1923 and 1924 so 
were not included. 


Less Than 4% For Policy- 
holders 


A TAX equal to one-tenth of 
one per cent of the premiums 
collected last year by all types 
of companies would have paid 
the expenses of operating all 
our state insurance depart- 
ments and still have left a 
surplus of nearly a million 
dollars. Premium taxes alone, 
exclusive of the other types 
of special imposts, were not 
infrequently twenty or twen- 
ty-five times as large. As a 








tion, nor the special county 
and municipal insurance 
taxes, These moneys are paid by 
the policyholders—not the insur- 
ance companies. The known 
amount alone would pay an an- 
nual premium for more than four 
million ordinary life insurance 
policies issued at age 25 for $1,- 
000 each or would have bought 
fire insurance coverage for one 
year on $7,500,000,000 worth of 
property at the average rate of 
89c per $100.00. 


_ The growing volume of special 
Insurance levies is shown by com- 
paring the figure for 1924 with 
those for the years preceding. 
From 1922 to 1923 the rise was 
$6,726,029.75, while in the sub- 


steps to resist them. For ex- 
ample, in West Virginia, cham- 
bers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations actively opposed a bill of 
this kind which was defeated. On 
the other hand, in Virginia the 
premium tax applicable to all 
forms of insurance was raised 
one-e:zhth of one per cent. 
>>> 


THE FOLLOWING table, al- 
though reflecting in part a growth 
in the volume of business written, 
shows the trend since 1915. It 
also indicates the sum spent for 
service to policyholders through 
state insurance departments has 
not kept pace with the increase in 
taxes. 


result, it is not surprising to 
find throughout the entire 
nation over 25 times as much was 
collected from policyholders as 
the states actually spent in pro- 
viding service for them. To 
express it in another way, out of 
every dollar paid by the policy- 
holder in special taxes, 3.82 cents 
was expended in his behalf. The 
balance went for other state pur- 
poses with which the policyholder 
was no more directly concerned 
than any other citizen. 

As time goes on, the tendency 
to make special insurance taxes 
a source of general revenue be- 
comes more prevalent. We find 
in 1924, in spite of a general in- 
crease in the volume of special in- 


a 





Special State Insurance Licenses, Taxes and Fees 
| Collected in 1924 











Licenses, Taxes and Fees 
Collected by— 





State Insurance 
Department 


State Treasurer 
or Other Ofticial 





Alabama 
Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut ...) 
Delaware ..... 
Dis. of Col. .. 





Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


y | 
Louisiana (b). 
Maine 


Massachusetts .| 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi .... 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada . 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey ..| 
New Mexico ..| 
New York } 
N. Carolina ..| 
N. Dakota ....| 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania .| 
Rhode Island | 
South Carolina) 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington | 
West Virginia.| 
Wisconsin | 
Wyoming 


$721,453.93 
143,258.29 
497,166.45 
211,022.18 
628,194.15 
498,345.25 
142,492.11 


746,876.31 
203,767.09 
4,090,605.16 
1,525,202.23 
166,802.27 
1,013,962.04 
1,055,504.26 


147,371.20 
290,901.91 
432,230.46 
24,252.00 
27,476.64 
1,516,750.00 
77,606.80 
2,129,685.14 
1,181,948.65 
280,959.36 
222,240.27 
795,480.41 
597,511.30 
5,355,918.25 
20,044.69 
412,404.15 
42,561.24 
1,257,789.41 
34,557.76 
179,637.89 
24,436.25 
73,962.35 
998,345.58 
712,705.06 
2,080,229.86 
125,686.73 


2,558,523.14 
21,752.21 
1,303,546.01 


1,991,240.69 
13,693.52 
21,734.22 
5,000.00 
263,131.99 
1,502,740.00 
23,215.50 
4,379,840.85 


4,145,356.90 
96,984.84 


384,993.41 
486,431.77 


280,743.47 
50,000.00 
1,962,720.50 


247,426.87 
1,221,199.42 


Total (so far 
as Reported) 


Expenses of In- 
surance De- 
partment 


Ratio Spent 
for Service to 
Policyholders 


Ratio Used for 
Other State 
Purposes 








$724,293.93 
143,258.29 
540,266.45 
4,584,758.46 
628,194.15 
4,924,124.65 
142,492.11 
268,720.23 
653,668.44 
746,876.31 
203,767.09 
4,671,099.79 
1,525,202.28 
1,345,656.24 
1,013,962.04 
1,055,504.26 


_ 687,886.18 
2,138,611.89 
304,595.48 
453,964.68 
29,252.00 
290,608.63 
3,019,490.00 
100,822.30 
6,509,525.99 
1,181,948.65 
282,318.00 
4,367,597.17 
892,465.25 
597,511.30 
5,740,911.66 
506,476.46 
412,404.15 
323,304.71 
‘1,307,789.41 
1,997,278.26 
179,637.89 
271,863.12 
1,295,161.77 
998,345.58 
712,705.06 
2,080,229.86 
125,686.73 





$27,786.88 
5,000.00 
17,575.34 
58,507.33 


101,059.85 
44,200.00 
30,093.29 


66,679.56 
9,100.00 
94,213.58 
12,000.00 
25,000.00 
1,800.00 
10,236.36 
173,436.51 
2,779.92 
597,569.13 
112,595.59 
14,000.00 
81,370.02 
35,356.95 
28,747.04 
96,103.00 
15,057.22 
18,821.89 
15,539.68 
30,457.40 
35,767.69 
5,629.03 
6,973.00 
59,276.64 
51,082.58 
15,579.84 
48,300.00 
7,500.00 


Per cent 
8.84 


3.49 


5.97 


Per cent 
96.16 
96.51 
96.75 
98.72 
93.57 
99.02 
96.00 
93.78 


93.85 
96.48 
94.26 
97.24 
90.82 
90.47 
95.04 
98.14 
96.04 
95.19 
98.33 
97.03 
95.44 
95.20 
97.67 
98.21 
96.87 
97.44 
95.43 
94.88 
97.82 
97.68 





94.03 





Totals—1924 .| 
*Totals—1923 .| 
*Totals—1922 ss 


$34,858,927.67 
$26,550.950.89 
$24,659,600.73 


$33,190,877.51 
$28,356,197.92 





$32,872 ,642.79 


$67,731,570.46 
$59,741,828.40 
$53,015,798.65 


$2,589,180.81 
$2,314,565.25 
$2,323,888.79 


3.82 
3.87 





4.37 


96.18 
96.13 
95.63 





a—Capital stock tax not included b—No segregation of taxes or expenses. e—Estimated by Insurance Commissioner. 











*The difference between the totals as shown here for1922 and 1923 and those printed in Insurance Bulletin 


No. 15 is due to the inclusion of Mississippi figures not previously reported. The totals presented cover the same 
jurisdictions as the statistics in the above table. 


Note: While the tabulation is complete insofar as insurance department expenses are concerned, except for 
Louisiana, it is important to note that in the case of some states all the taxes, licenses and fees are not included. 
As regards state levies, this is due to the fact part of them are paid to state treasurers and other officials whose 
books may be kept in such manner as to render it impossible to segregate the insurance data. As for the amounts 
collected by counties and municipalities in those states permitting local jurisdictions to tax insurance companies 
and their agents, it was found no central state agency had compiled the information. Among the states where 
local taxes or fees were levied but the amounts were unavailable are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, South Carolina, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
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surance taxes, thirty-three of 
the forty-eight jurisdictions for 
which data are available showed 
decreases in the percentage of 
moneys spent for service to 
policyholders. For the country 
as a whole, the proportions have 
been growing less and less since 
1915. The following percentages 
based on data from 47 states and 
the District of Columbia are evi- 
dence of this tendency. 


Percentage Spent for Service 


*Pennsylvania figures included. 
Previous Reports Available 


A DETAILED analysis of the 
special state insurance tax sys- 
tem was presented in a report 
prepared by the Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee of the National 
Chamber for submission to the 
12th Annual Meeting. Among 
the points to which special atten- 
tion was directed were: the ex- 
tent of the special tax burden; 
the expensive process by which 
special levies are collected; the 
lack of uniformity among state 
taxation methods; the purposes 
for which the revenue from spe- 
cial taxes is used; the reason for 
the excessive nature of these 
levies; and the different kinds of 
licenses, taxes and fees imposed 
with reference to the equity and 
scientific basis of each. Besides 
the illustrations presented under 
this last heading, the tax on work- 
men’s compensation premiums 
which is levied for the specific 
purpose of helping to support a 
competitive State Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Fund or 
an Industrial Commission may 
likewise be included. The reader 
who is interested in learning more 
about the intracacies of these 
taxes and the effect upon policy- 
holders is referred to the original 
investigation which was printed 
in the twelfth issue of the Insur- 
ance Bulletin. A supplementary 
statement summarizing the 1923 
data was subsequently issued in 
Insurance Bulletin No. 15. Copies 
of both may be secured upon re- 
quest, 
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STATE insurance departments 
are operated primarily for the 
benefit of insurance policyholders. 
Their porpose is to regulate and 
supervise insurance in the inter- 
ests of those whom it serves. 
Public officials entrusted with 
these duties are in a position to 
recognize the injustice caused 
policyholders by inequitable taxa- 
tion. Although powerless to 


HON. CLIFFORD IRELAND 


Until Recently Director of Trade and 
Commerce for The State of Illinois 


change the laws which they must 
enforce, they have, through the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, expressed them- 
selves on numerous occasions as 
opposed to special levies which 
place an excessive and unfair 
burden upon buyers of insurance 
protection. Some of the reasons 
advanced by individual commis- 
sioners for this opposition are set 
forth below. 


DT LOD LD 


HON. CLIFFORD IRELAND, 
Director of Trade and Commerce 
for the State of Illinois, expressed 
himself in a public address to the 
effect these levies are “‘an indirect 
tax upon the thrifty and provi- 
dent citizens who insure their 
lives and property for the bene- 
fit of those who have no property 
or carry no insurance.” He fur- 
ther.added “I do not want to be 
understood as saying that this 
burden is an imposition upon the 
insurance company. I insist it is 
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a burden on the policyholder. I 
agree with the report of the Daly 
Commission (a special insurance 
investigating committee of the 
Illinois Legislature) that it is 
economically unsound and a bur- 
den upon the frugality of our peo- 
ple, which must be met not by the 
company, but by the policyholder, 
and that the policyholder can hope 
to have the protection of a con- 
tract based upon essential solv- 
ency at a lower rate cost only 
when these conditions shall have 
been equalized. It is for the 
policyholder that I protest, and 
the state constantly stands in an 
inconsistent position when it de- 
mands a lesser rate cost to the 
policyholder of Illinois, and at the 
same time contributes measur- 
ably to a tremendous item which 
affects that cost materially.” 


SS SS > 


IN REFERRING to a proposal 
made by Hon. Wm. R. Baker, 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
Kansas, to abolish the premium 
tax on insurance, a leading trade 
paper summarizes Superintendent 
Baker’s attitude as follows: “He 
is convinced that the tax on in- 
surance premiums is an indirect 
tax that is inordinately expensive 
to the public. He believes that 
the removal of this tax would per- 
mit a marked reduction in in- 
surance costs and, should this re- 
duction be passed on to the policy- 
holders, such a move would be a 
benefit to the public. Mr. Baker 
estimates that Kansas _policy- 
holders would save $1,500,000 a 
year as a result of such a change.” 

Hon. T. M. Baldwin, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, states in a re- 
cent letter “You can rest assured 
that I am for the policyholder 
* * * the Insurance Depart- 
ments, as a rule, are collecting en- 
tirely too much revenue, which as 
stated time and time again, comes 
so directly out of the pocket of 
the policyholder.” As further 
evidence of his convictions with 
respect to this subject may be 
quoted an excerpt from his annual 
report to the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, dated 
July 22, 1925. 


Se Se 


“IN VIEW of the present stand 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States against exces- 
sive taxes on insurance companies 
we have been asked to urge Con- 
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gress not to raise the rate in the 
District from 1 to 114 per cent 
on the net premiums. The first 
insurance bill, known as H. R. No. 
3869, placed the rate for all com- 
panies at 1 per cent on net premi- 
ums, but Senate bill No. 4148 not 
only raised the rate to 114 per 
cent but also raised the annual 
license fee from $10 to as high as 
$100, depending upon the assets 
of the company. This means that 
the policyholder is paying the bill, 
and it is hoped that your honor- 
able board will ask for the lower 
rate of taxation, or if this can not 
be obtained, then that the present 
annual license fees be continued.” 

The present method of taxing 
insurance is characterized as “un- 
ethical” by Hon. Wilbur D. 
Spencer, Insurance Commissioner 
of Maine “as it requires the col- 
lection of additional premiums 
from the assured to pay an ex- 
pense of government.” 

The policyholder’s responsibil- 
ity for bringing about a reduction 
in special insurance taxes is 
pointed out in an address by Hon. 
Stacey W. Wade, Insurance Com- 
missioner of North Carolina, de- 
delivered before the Insurance 
Group Session of the National 
Chamber’s Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting. At that time he said in 
part: 

“If the policyholder would have 
his premiums reduced, it is up 
to him to have unjust and inequit- 
ous taxation taken off of the com- 
panies * * *, The companies are 
forced to pass the major portion 
of this load on to the policy- 
holder, and the higher our taxes 
* * * the heavier will be the 
premium that the policyholder 
will have to pay.” 

> <> > 
“QN THE same occasion, Hon. 
George W. Wells, Jr., Insurance 
Commission of Minnesota, like- 
wise directed attention to special 
insurance taxation in its bearing 
upon the person buying insurance 
coverage. He introduced his re- 
marks with the interrogatory 
“Why should a policyholder care 
how heavy are the special taxes 
which insurance companies must 
pay?” To this he replied: “The 
answer is clear and direct. In- 
surance companies do not pay 
these taxes but are merely the 
agency through which they are 
handled. Policyholders furnish 


the money. 
> SS 


= 
“Insurance should and does pay 
taxes just as every other business. 
This is the price each institution 
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and individual must pay for the 
benefits of our modern social struc- 
ture, but in addition, extra levies 
have been placed upon the com- 
panies which are not required of 
organizations engaged in other 





HON. T. M. BALDWIN, JR. 
Supt. of Insurance, Washington, D.C. 











branches of commerce and indus- 
try * * *. So long as state and 
local expenses continue in their 
hitherto unprecedented upward 
trend, the demand for special and 
indirect taxation will continue. 
And just so long as the demand 
continues and policyholders do not 
recognize they are carrying an ex- 
tra load through the special in- 
direct taxes upon their insurance 
premiums, we may expect this un- 
scientific and inequitable method 
of taxation to persist.” 





Chamber of Commerce 


Continued from Page 9 
THESE MEN have given gener- 
ously of their time and services. 
Mr. Arms is a member of the Con- 
test Grading Committee which is 
charged with the responsibility 
of grading the accomplishments 
of the various cities in the Con- 
test. In addition he is Chairman 
of the Information and Publica- 
tions Committee which directs the 
educational program of investiga- 
tions designed to be of assistance 
to cities in the Contest. Mr. 
Johnson is a member of the Mem- 
bership Committee which reviews 
applications for membership in 
the Council. All of these men 
have sponsored technical investi- 
gations which have been printed 
and distributed to organization 
members. 

One of the most productive ac- 
tivities which the Council and this 


Department has conducted is the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con. 
test. The object is to stimulate 
continued interest in fire preven- 
tion in order to reduce the human 
and property losses in the various 
communities. Each chamber, as a 
condition precedent to coming in- 
to the Contest, must appoint a 
fire prevention committee. The 
results of the Contest clearly in- 
dicate that losses can be reduced 
where policyholders will properly 
cooperate. Coincident with the 
Contest, there was a saving in 
1923 of nearly $2,000,000 in com- 
parison with the average property 
loss for the preceding five years, 
while in 1924 the decrease in 
losses was almost $4,000,000. The 
429 communities included in the 
Contest represent a population of 
more than 30,000,000 people. 


SS SS aS 


THIS ARTICLE briefly sketches 
the program of the Insurance De- 
partment of the National Cham- 
ber. It is endeavoring to arouse 
business men to a consciousness of 
the importance of insurance to 
them and the necessity for co- 
operative and collective action to 
preserve in the institution of in- 
surance those attributes peculiar 
to private enterprise which have 
made insurance what it is today. 
Those associated with insurance 
can play an important part in the 
successful conduct of this pro- 
gram by assisting local chambers 
of commerce with the installation 
and maintenance of proper insur- 
ance, accident prevention, fire 
prevention and health conserva- 
tion committees. Both the Insur- 
ance Department and the Advis- 
ory Committee will be glad to as- 
sist these organizations in every 
way possible. Part of the staff of 
the Department is definitely 
charged with this responsibility. 


SS Se ae 


WE RECEIVE many requests for 
service from company officials. 
We are always glad to make what- 
ever contribution we can. On ad- 
ministrative matters the Depart- 
ment is able to tap the wealth of 
experience in other forms of busi- 
ness. Being located in the na- 
tional capital it keeps in close 
touch with legislation as well as 
the federal governmental depart- 
ments. Much of the work neces- 
sarily deals with information and 
advice on federal taxation matters 
in addition to the procurement ot 
rulings from various depart- 
ments, 
Concluded on Page 29 





The Changing 
Woods 


Continued from Page 20 


imagine I fainted for a while, 
because when I came to it was 
dark, The first night was worse 
than last, but I slept some. Yes- 
terday morning I had to get a 
drink, so I pulled my~:!£ down 
there again. Then I lct my leg 
soak for a while; that :.clped the 
inflammation. I crawled back in 
the afternoon, and then I had it 
out withthe fever. I’ve got a medi- 
cine-kit over there, but it hurt 
too much to move, and I didn’t 
bother. I wasn’t hungry, luckily; 
there was too much pain. Just 
before you found me today I was 
figuring on going after another 
drink.” 

“And now what shall I do?” 
she said as he paused. 

“‘Wash dishes; that’s always the 
first thing. Then fill the biggest 
pail with fresh water.” 


SS SS SS 


LLOYD lay back with half-closed 
eyes, watching her as she moved 
swiftly about the camp. Now 
and then a motion of her arm 
disclosed a long and angry scratch 
through the rent in her sleeve. 
“Poor kid!” he murmured. “She 
sure did have a time. But I 
wonder what she can do for us?” 

“Do you think you could help 
a bit with this leg?” he asked, 
when she came back. 

“T’ll try—I mean [I will,’’ she 
answered. 

“Good! I don’t know just what 
can be done, but I want to have 
a look at it, anyhow.” 

She unlaced his heavy boot with 
careful fingers and drew it off. 
Then she removed the thick gray 
lumberman’s stocking. 

“Take the knife and cut the 
trousers away at the knee,” he 
directed; and when she had fin- 
ished he bent forward and in- 
spected the injured leg. 

“It’s below the knee, you see,” 
he explained. “Both bones, I 
should judge. The swelling has 
gone down considerably. It looks 
fairly straight to me, too. But I 
think a little twisting will make 
it straighter. I’m glad I kept that 
boot on; it helped hold it in place. 
Do you mind helping now?” 

She compressed her lips and 

shook her head. 
_ “Take the ankle, then, and turn 
it slowly to the right, while I hold 
at the knee. Don’t be afraid; it 
won’t hurt much.” 
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It was torture, but the pain 
belonged to him and he would not 
let her know. 

“Pull—gently,” he commanded, 
his face white with agony. 
“There; that’s better, I think.” 
He fell back against the duffel 
bag and closed his eyes. 

“A little more of that whisky,” 
he said weakly. She brought it 
to him and put the flask to his 
lips. Presently he opened his 
eyes and smiled at her; hers were 
filled with tears. 

‘“‘That’s all right, kid,”’ he reas- 
sured her. “I think we’ve done a 
pretty neat job. Now, if you'll 
take the knife and strip that 
birch over there, I’ll show you 
what to-do next.” 


S| Sie 


THEY fashioned some _ bark 
splints, one long one, to reach 
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from foot to hip. This they drew 
carefully under the helpless leg, 
so that it lay straight in the 
hollow of the bark. Then she tore 
bandages from a blanket. 

“We'll keep it soaked with 
water for a while,” he said. But 
the pain had come again keenly 
with the movement of the leg, and 
he could hardly master it. 

“Get me the medicine-kit, will 
you?” he asked. He fumbled in 
the bag and drew out a little 
leather case. ‘“Hypodermic,” he 
explained. “I’ve carried it in the 
woods for the last five or six 
years and never needed it till now. 
I’ve got to dope this pain for a 
little while, I’m afraid.” 

Under his instructions she 
took a little pellet from one of the 
tiny vials and dissolved it in a 
spoonful of water warmed over 
the embers of the fire. He showed 
her how to fill the syringe. 

“Now go ahead and jab,” he 
commanded. “I won’t feel it at 
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all. I'll probably get drowsy 
pretty soon,” he added, with a nod 
of thanks. “Don’t let that worry 
you. I need some sleep, anyhow.” 


Sop er ie 


THE tree shadows lay in long 
parallel rows when Lloyd opened 
his eyes stupidly and looked up 
into the girl’s face. She was sit- 
ting at his side, and he felt a cool 
hand on his forehead. 

“Lie still,” she bade him. “I’ve 
been keeping the bandages wet.” 

“How long have I slept?” 

“Three or four hours. Does it 
pain now?” 

“T hardly notice it. I’m a lot 
of bother to you, I’m afraid. It 
must have been stupid, sitting 
there.” 

She shook her head. “I’ve been 
watching the woods and the 
lake,” she answered. 

“And don’t the woods look 
better than they did yesterday?” 

The girl nodded and smiled. 
“IT think it’s because I’ve had a 
lesson in being brave,” she said. 
“I’m suffering from self-contempt 
now.” 

He watched her for a minute 
or so, while she gazed out across 
the water. ‘“Let’s have supper,” 
he suggested. “And please smile.” 

She turned and laughed, half 
ashamed, and began to gather 
sticks for the fire. 

“T forgot,” he said, presently. 
“‘You’d best set the tent up first. 
Right here’ll do”—and he indi- 
cated a spot beside where he lay. 
It was a simple little affair—she 
marveled at the compactness of it. 
Tents in the camp where she came 
from were like great rooms, with 
board floors. Supper was almost 
gay, and Lloyd nearly managed 
te forget the dull ache in his leg. 
She kept the fire going as the 
evening closed in, dragging a 
good-sized log over to it, and 
feeding it into the flames as fast 
as they consumed it. 

“That’s a lazy man’s fire, but 
it’ll do,’ he commented. 


SS SS 


AS the cool of the Canadian 
might came on, he bade her put 
on his sweater, and let her draw 
a blanket about his shoulders. 

“‘What’s your name?” he asked, 
suddenly. ‘“Mine’s Bill.” 

“Margaret.” 

He seemed to consider this for 
a while, smoking in silence. Then: 
“Margaret, I suppose you under- 
stand there’s no getting out of 
here tonight?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “But I’ve 
stopped being afraid.” 
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“Tt’s a good twenty miles to the 
nearest place,” he added. 

“As far as that?” Her eyes 
showed surprise. 


“For purposes of travel, yes. 
You'll find a map in my coat. If 
you'll get it and poke up the fire 
a bit, I’ll show you.” 

She brought the map and they 
spread it out together. 

“Now, here’s us,” he said, lay- 
ing a finger on a little point of 
land that thrust its way into a 
body of water. “This is Tramp 
Lake. Just below it is Little 
Tramp. That’s the way I came 
through. Your lake, Round 
Island, is here—” and he showed 
her, while she nodded. “Your 
lake belongs to a different system 
entirely. It can be reached over 
this route, but you’ve got to go 
away above here to do it, and then 
there are three portages—hard 
ones, too. This is the way you 
came.” He drew his finger across 
a strip of land. 


“But you’ve got to go out the 
way I came in. Can you paddle 
much?” 


“I’m pretty strong,” she an- 
swered. 


“Here’s your course, then. 


Afterward I’ll write it out for you, 
so you can’t possibly lose it. You 
follow this shore until you reach 


this little river. That’s about 
three miles. The river takes you 
straight into Little Tramp Lake; 
there’stwo milesofit. You’ll find a 
beaver dam about half-way down, 
but you can push over it without 
trouble. The current is with you. 
When you get to Little Tramp, 
you must take a straight course 
across it—south. I’ll mark it— 
so. You’ll have my compass, any- 
how. It’s a mile across and an 
easy paddle if the wind isn’t 
against you. If it is, you’ll have 
to plug some. Now on the other 
side of the lake you hit a portage. 
You can’t miss it; there are two 
big logs in the water and you can 
see the path. Did you ever carry 
a canoe?” 

She shook her head. 

“Never mind; you'll have to 
drag it. My canoe doesn’t weigh 
more than fifty pounds; it’s new. 
Luckily the portage isn’t over two 
hundred yards, and it’s not bad 
going—almost level. That'll be 
the hardest part you’ll have.” 

“T’ll get over it,” she said. “But 
how about you?” 

“Why, I’m not going, you 
know,” answered Lloyd, “I 
thought you understood. At least, 
I’m not going this trip.” 
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SHE looked dismayed, and he 
hastened to explain. “You won’t 
mind it a bit. There won’t be the 
least danger of getting lost. It’s a 
straight road.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” she broke 
in. “I was thinking of leaving 
you.” 

“Listen, Margaret; you’ve got 
to get out of here. To put it 
selfishly, you’ve got to do it for 
me, if for no other reason. You’re 
my courier now. Let’s get on 
with the map. When you get over 
this portage, you’re on West Deer 
River and you go down with the 
stream. Remember, all the time 
you are working nearly due south. 
About four miles down the river 
there’s a rapid; you must drag 
around that, about a hundred 
yards. Don’t try to run it—the 
water is too low. The take-out 
for the portage is on your right. 
You can’t fail to see it; a big rock 
near the shore marks it. Below 
the rapid you follow the river for 
another four miles. That lands 
you in Gray Trout Lake. Now, 
here’s your course by the map.” 

He drew a pencil line close to 
the eastern shore. 

“You can’t get wind-bound 
here; there’s not enough open 
water. You go down Gray Trout 
three miles and then you’re at the 
mouth of a creek. There are a 
lot of rushes around the entrance. 
Follow this creek three or four 
miles more and you’re at Joe 
Station. That’s a sort of head- 
quarters for guides; it’s two miles 
from the railroad. When you get 
to the station, ask for Jim Mc- 
Lean. Don’t expect to find a 
Scotchman; he’s a_half-breed 
Indian. If he’s out, get anybody 
else. There’s pretty sure to be 
somebody there. They’ll have to 
send two men. Tell them where 
I am, and any of the guides can 
find me. If they know of a doc- 





“In proportion as_ the 
structure of a government 
gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be 


enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 











tor camped anywhere in the 
neighborhood, tell them to send 
for him and have him at Joe 
Station when I come out. 


“At Joe Station there’s a tele- 
phone, and you can get word to 
your party at Round Island. 
Then somebody can drive you out 
to the railroad, and you can get 
back to your camp. Will you be 
ready to start early tomorrow? 
I’m figuring you to make it by 
sundown easily.” 


<-> aS se 


SHE sat silently studying the 
map when he had finished speak- 
ing, and then made him go over 
the directions again, while she 
penciled them along the margin. 
He showed her how to use the 
compass, how to set the map on 
the thwart in front of her, how to 
fix a landmark on the shore ahead 
when she had laid her course, and 
keep the canoe pointed steadily 
toward it. 

“It’s the only way, isn’t it?” 
she commented, “I see now.” 

“You'll enjoy the trip,” said 
Lloyd. “Honestly. You’ll feel so 
free and independent and self- 
reliant. There’s nothing like it.” 

And he fell to talking of the 
woods and the summers he had 
spent paddling through the still 
places of the forest. The girl 
presently divined his purpose and 
now and then she smiled, faintly 
and seriously. He was putting 
heart in her; explaining by simple 
stories the ease and safety of 
travel in the wilderness; giving 
her some of his own faith and 
courage, The littleness of her 
own view faded, and as he talked 
she began to sense something that 
even a summer in camp had been 
unable to make her feel. 

“You love the woods, 
you?” she ventured. 

“T suppose I do; I guess it must 
be that. Somehow, I drift back 
every summer, I’ve been doing it 
ever since I was a kid.” 

“And do you come like this— 
alone?” 

“Oh, no; only once before. I 
planned this trip with my side 
partner, but, as I said, he was 
called home. So I came ahead. 
I’ve just been loafing along. I 
was out three days when this 
happened. I was expecting to 
follow this chain up to White 
River, and then loop back by way 
of the Sister Lakes. You never 
got over there, I guess? You 
must, some time; they’re wonder- 
ful.” 


don’t 


Continued on Page 28 





Kentucky Ruling 


Concluded from Page 15 


“So far as the mutual character 
of this company is concerned, it 
matters not what becomes of this 
surplus so long as it is equitably 
distributed among the policyhold- 
ers or members. Carlton vs. 
Southern Mutual Insurance Co., 
72 Ga. 371; Ely vs. Oakland Cir- 
cuit Judge, 162 Mich. 466. 


SS > Se 


“IT IS clear, from an examina- 
tion of the authorities, that the 
payment of a cash premium, with- 
out contingent liability, in lieu of 
premium notes, or premiums 
based on a cash payment subject 
to future assessment, does not de- 
prive a mutual company of its na- 
ture as such. In Union Insurance 
Co. vs. Hoge, the Supreme Court 
of the United States said: 


‘The theory of a mutual insur- 
ance is, that the premium paid 
by each member for the insur- 
ance of his property constitute 
a common fund, devoted to the 
payment of any losses that 
may occur. Now, the cash 
premium may as well represent 
the insured in the common 
fund as the premium note; and 
this class of companies has 
been so long engaged in the 
business of insurance, it may 
well be that they can deter- 
mine, with sufficient certainty 
for all practical purposes, the 
just difference in the rates of 
premium between cash and 
notes. Those mutual companies, 
possessing the authority con- 
tained in the eighth section of 
this charter, namely to take 
cash premiums or premium 
notes, are, at the present day, in 
operation in several of the 
States, and it has never been 
supposed that the mutual prin- 
ciple has been thereby abro- 
gated.’ 


Union Ins. Co. vs. Hoge, 
21 How. 35, 64. 

“In sustaining an Act of the 
legislature authorizing a mutual 
Insurance company to accept cash 
premiums in lieu of premium 
notes, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals held in the case of Mygatt 
vs. New York Protection Insur- 
ance Co., (21 N. Y. 52, 65), that 
such an act did not violate the 
principle of mutuality. 

“This was followed by the same 
court as a controlling precedent in 
Matter of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Albany, 164 N. Y. 
10, 16. 

VS LE] LH} 


“COOLEY in his work on Insur- 
ance, says: ‘A mutual company 
may insure for either note or cash, 
and so may a stock company. A 
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stock policy is issued solely on the 
credit of the capital stock of the 
company to one who may be an 
entire stranger to the corpora- 
tion.’ 1 Cooley’s Briefs on Insur- 
ance, 571; 7 Cooley’s Briefs on In- 
surance, 172. 

2 Joyce on Insurance, Second 
ed. p. 2249. 

“Without further quotation 
from the authorities, we are satis- 
fied that the manner of payment 
of premium by policyholders in 
mutual companies is not the cri- 
terion by which a mutual company 
is distinguished from a stock com- 
pany doing a similar class of busi- 


ness, 
Se. ae ae 


“THE RELATIONS of the policy 
holders to the company, their con- 
trol over its affairs and their right 
to share in a distribution of the 
assets, determines in our opinion 
the nature of the company, and 
not the manner of payment of 
premiums. 

“This company, as a matter of 
law, as well as in fact, remains a 
purely mutual insurance company 
notwithstanding the fourteenth 
by-law authorizing all premiums 
in cash without contingent liabil- 
ity to assessment. The Legislature 
expressly authorized such a by- 
law by the enactment of Kentucky 
Statutes section 743a-15, and in 
our opinion did not intend to place 
mutual companies upon the same 
basis with stock companies with- 
in the meaning of the statutes 
exempting mutualcompanies 
from the operation of the laws 
regulating rates. 

Sy ap 

“TT IS contended by counsel for 
the Underwriters Association that 
the exemption of mutual com- 
panies, when operating on a cash 
premium basis in the same man- 
ner as stock companies, from the 
operation of the rate laws, is an 
unfair discrimination against the 
stock companies amounting to a 
violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which guaran- 
tees to every citizen equal protec- 
tion of the law. This contention 
can not be sustained if in the en- 
actment of the laws regulating 
rates the distinction made by the 
Legislature between stock and 
mutual companies was a reason- 
able one. It must always be re- 
membered that in determining the 
necessity for regulations under 
the police power and in the classi- 
fication of subjects, the Legisla- 
ture has a wide discretion. 
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“Tt is manifest that the statutes 
fixing the rates of insurance, and 
requiring publication of the same 
and that they should be uniform, 
were adopted for the protection of 
the public and not the stock insur- 
ance companies, 

“Policy holders in purely mu- 
tual or profit sharing insurance 
companies can obtain reduced 
rates by virtue of their control 
and management of the company 
in which they are insured. They 
are in effect partner with each 
other in the business of insurance, 
and are both the insurer and in- 
sured at one and the same time, 
and entitled to share in the profits 
over and above losses and the 
legitimate expenses of the com- 
pany. The same reason for their 
protection does not therefore exist 
in the case of policy holders in a 
mutual company that exists where 
the policy holder is insured on the 
credit of stockholders who are éa- 
tire strangers to the contract of 
insurance.” 





Life Lights 


Concluded from Page 1 


THIRTY years of planning went 
into the making of this book. 
That means the spell of Lincoln 
gripped Sandburg while he was 
still a lad—before he was twenty. 
There is meaning in the sub-title 
of. these volumes, “The Prairie 
Years.” It is more than a poet’s 
dating of an epoch. It is a poet’s 
feeling for the prairie as in true 
sense a symbol of the wide-hori- 
zoned, storm-swept but richly 
fertile life of the man. Sandburg 
grew up on the prairie. He 
knows and loves it. His poems 
are full of it. He brought this 
heritage of the soil to the under- 
standing of Lincoln. 


American needs to revive fre- 
quently its contact with its great- 
est character. For all of us there 
is help and inspiration in this 
book. We will be better men in 
our business, in our homes, in our 
citizenship—better all-round 
Americans for reading this story 
which makes Lincoln live again. 





Epilaugh 


Westley McIver, a hot-headed youth, 
The safety first signs oft neglected 


But strangely enough at a crossing 
one day 


He was found to be cool—and collected. 
—Judge. 





The Changing 


W oods 
Cantinued on Page 26 


“You said you were lost once; 
tell me about it,” she said. 


—: ae. ae 


THE firelight warmed his pale 
features as Lloyd plunged into 
a story of boyhood foolishness, He 
tried to make it funny, but her 
hand stole unconsciously into his 
as the simple, vivid tale went on, 
and at its close her fingers were 
gripping his tightly. 

“It’s imagination that bothers 
us,” he was saying. ‘‘We don’t 
train it to help us; we imagine 
the wrong things. I was both- 
ered with it yesterday and the 
day before, although I knew it 
was foolish.” 

“But suppose I hadn’t come?” 
she said, softly, staring into the 
flames. 

“Well, of course I figured some 
on that. But somebody was 
pretty sure to be coming through, 
although it’s getting late for 
campers. Probably a ranger or 
a guide would have found me 
sooner or later. I’m pretty well 
fixed for grub. I’d have got out 
myself if it hadn’t been for those 
two portages. I knew a guide 
who paddled over fifty miles after 
his leg was broken, and shot 
three rapids in the bargain. But 
they’d have been looking for me 
in a couple of weeks, anyhow. My 
clothes are at Joe Station, and I 
had to go out that way.” 

He smoked a while in silence, 
and then added, as if his thought 
had been uninterrupted: “But 
I’m mighty glad vou came, girl.” 

“You found me,” she said sim- 
ply. “I should have died.” 

“Well, you were badly fixed,” 
he answered, thoughtfully. “You 
had no outfit at all, no grub.” 

“It wasn’t altogether that. 
I’m so incapable.” 

“You'll forget that word tomor- 
row,” said Lloyd. “And that re- 
minds me that you need sleep—a 
good sleep. Crawl into the tent, 
for I shall get you out early, I 
promise you.” 

The girl demurred, but Lloyd 
shook his head. 

“The tent for you,” he said. 
“T’ll be right here alongside of it. 
Besides, I don’t want to move 
unless I have to. I'll be plenty 
warm. You’re dog-tired, Mar- 
garet. Turn in.” 

She brought fresh water to 
him, wet the bandages, and made 
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him promise to summon her if 
he needed anything. A few min- 
utes she called softly from the 
tent: 

“Billy!” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m going to learn to be brave 
in the woods.” 

“Good night, little girl,” he 
answered. “And thank you.” 


“Good night, Billy.” 
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HE slept after a while, and the 
fire died down to glowing coals. 
It was daylight when Lloyd 
glanced at his watch. He hated 
to wake her, but she had much 
ahead of her before sundown, and 
time counted. Three times he 
called before she answered. 

“Did you sleep, at all?” she 
asked anxiously, kneeling at his 
side and touching his forehead 
softly to see if the fever had left 
him, 

“Actually, I slept well,” he 
answered. “And I know you did.” 

She laughed and ran briskly 
down to the lake, filling the big 
pail and bringing fresh water to 
him. Then, without a word, she 
gathered sticks and leaves, started 
a fire, and began to get breakfast. 
His eyes watched her approvingly. 

“You'll be a guide some day,” 
he laughed. “You’re picking up 
fast.” 

That pleased her — she smiled 
brightly at him as she looked up 
from her task. “The city isn’t 
everything,” she answered. “I 
used to think so.” 


“Well, you see you’ve been 
caught young enough. You’re 
saved,” he said. 

But they fell silent during the 
meal, as if each read the other’s 
thoughts. Lloyd hated to send 
the girl, but there was nothing 
else to do; it seemed brutal to 
leave a helpless man; yet she knew 
that he was right. 


He made her repeat her direc- 
tions, and she went over them 
without a slip. Then he had her 
prepare two meals for herself, to 
be taken in the canoe. She filled 
the water pails and set them be- 
side him, gave him new bandages 
for his leg, and then, at his direc- 
tion, dragged all of the camp 
belongings within his reach. 
When there was nothing more to 
do, she still lingered. 

“Time to start,: Margaret,” he 
admonished. “Now, listen; don’t 
paddle too hard. Take it easy, 
because you’ve got quite a road. 
Keep your eye on the map; re- 
member that you’re moving south 
all the time. Don’t get rattled. 
It’s a straight course, but if you 
should get puzzled at any time, 
stop right where you are and 
think it over slowly. You'll be at 
Joe Station before dark; don’t 
fret about that.” 

“Tt isn’t about me I’m fretting,” 
she said slowly. “It’s you.” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” he said, smiling. 
“Why, Jim McLean is likely to 
find me turning handsprings when 
he gets here. The men’ll come 
through tonight. They won’t lose 
any time. And if you’re lucky 
about trains, you'll be gack in 
your own camp tonight. Now 
go, sister.” 


Te - Sie ee 


SHE held both his hands for a 
minute and tried to force back 
the tears that threatened. 

“I won’t be afraid, Billy,” she 
said. “I'll get through before 
dark. And I’ll remember you 
saved me—always, and that you 
taught me something. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Margaret.” 

He watched her wistfully as 
she pushed the canoe into the 
water. 

“Take both paddles,” he called. 
“And put a stone in the bow. 
Otherwise she’ll be too high in the 
head, and the breeze will spin you 
around likeatop. Got everything 
now? Compass? Map? Lunch?” 

She took a last look around and 
nodded. Then, as she leaned over 
to push off; she hesitated, turned, 
and walked back to where he lay. 
Without a word she dropped to 
her knees, bent forward, and 
kissed him on the lips. Then she 
left him, 

“Good luck!” he called, when 
the canoe was a hundred yards 
off. She turned and waved her 
paddle, and said something he 
could not catch. A moment later 
the canoe was lost to sight around 

Concluded on Page 29 





The Changing 
Woods 


Concluded from Page 28 


a wooded point, moving swiftly 
under her steady strokes. 

Lloyd lay alone with his pain. 
Once or twice he ate a little, but 
his appetite seemed to have de- 
serted him again. It was a 
friendly day, yet the woods 
seemed strangely lonely. That 
was a new sensation to him, and 
he futilely tried to analyze it. 
Part of the day he worried about 
her, although he knew that was 
childish. It wasn’t a hard trip, 
yet she was such a pathetic ten- 
derfoot. Game, though, he ad- 
mitted—after she began to under- 
stand about things. “Poor kid!” 
he said aloud, as he thought of her 
night alone in the forest. 


> sos > 


WHEN the sun had passed the 
ridge opposite his camp and began 
to sink among the pines, he won- 
dered if she was at Joe Station. 
Darkness came slowly, and Lloyd 
watched the stars appear. Now 
she must be on her way to the 
railroad, he thought, and the men 
were coming for him. She would 


probably be in her own camp by 
midnight. 

And then in a flash he realized 
that he did not even know who 


she was! Just Margaret! Just 
a chance comrade of the woods, 
stopping for a while by his camp- 
fire and then journeying onward. 
A farewell wave of the paddle and 
she had gone, He understood at 
last why the woods were lone- 
some, 

Well, he would stay awake until 
the men came, anyhow. He 
smoked steadily, watching the 
coal in his pipe glow and fade. 
There was no fire tonight. Final- 
ly he become drowsy. At last he 
slept. 

> fS D> 
A LIGHT flashed in his eyes 
roused him with a start. 

“It’s Jack Burns,” called a 
familiar voice. “Are y’all right?” 

“God bless her! She _ got 
there!” exclaimed Lloyd. Then 
he fell back with a groan, for he 
had forgotten the leg. 

“Got there before sundown. 
It’s only about ten now,” said the 
guide, setting down his lantern. 
“How’s the leg?” 

“Fine! You’re not alone?” 

“Jim’ll be along in a minute or 
so. They’re in another canoe.” 

“They 2 
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“Sure! She’s with him.” 

Lloyd uttered an exclamation of 
wonderment. 

“Couldn’t keep her back,” added 
Burns. “Never saw a girl so bent 
on travelin’.” 

“Did she get word to her 
camp ?” 

“Not tonight. ’Phone’s busted.” 

“But she could have caught a 
train.” 

“Yes. She could have—but she 
wouldn’t. She left a message to 
be sent through from the station. 
Didn’t seem to care much when it 
went out. But she sure did hustle 
ky 

“You shouldn’t have let her 
come,” said Lloyd weakly. “Why, 
Jack, she’s just been through an 
awful experience.” 

“That’s funny, now. She never 
said anything about that. Just 
said she’d leave a message. I 
didn’t know what it was. She 
talks like she was clean nutty 
about the woods. Never heard a 
girl ask so many questions.” 


SS a 


THEY heard the grating of a 
canoe against the shore, and the 
guide went down with the lantern 
to meet it. A moment later Lloyd 
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saw the tattered skirt flash past 
the light and she was kneeling at 
his side. 

“All right?” she whispered. 

“Yes; but why did you come?” 
he said protestingly, as he groped 
for her hand and found it. 

“Why? Because I chose to.” 

“But I thought—I told you—” 

“Billy, be quiet! We're to start 
back at daylight. There'll be a 
doctor at the station.” 

“But you shouldn’t have come, 
child. It was too much.” 

She leaned closer to him and 
stroked his forehead. “Hush! 
Did you think that I wouldn’t see 
you through? Why, Billy!” 





Chamber of Commerce 
Concluded from Page 24 

In representing insurance in 
the National Chamber, the De- 
partment aims to properly in- 
terpret the needs of the institu- 
tion of insurance, which include 
the interests of policyholders and 
companies. It then strives to 
bring about co-operation between 
these two elements so through 
joint action insurance may ren- 
der an even greater service in the 
future than it does now. 





Bits of Wit 


Solid Mahogany 


“There is not another boy in this 
town as clever as my Charles!” 

“Go on; how is that?” 

“Well, look at those two chairs. My 
Charles made them all out of his own 
head, and he has enough wood left to 
make an armchair!” 

— Good Hardware. 


Fools and Children 


A little daughter was asked by a 
visitor which member of the family 
she liked best. “Mother,” said the 
child. “Who next?” “Little sister.” 
“Who next?” “Auntie.” The father, 
who was sitting in a corner of the 
room, spoke up, saying, “Well, my dear, 
when do I come in?” “At two o’clock 
in the morning,” was the prompt reply. 

—The Argonaut. 


Take Your Choice 
The Poet—“To live in the country 
one has to have a soul.” 


The Lady—“Or a car.” 
—Punch. 


One Example 
Irate employer — Late again; have 
you ever done anything on time? 


Clerk—I bought a car. 
De Laval Monthly. 


Bank Notes 


A cashier who is short in the bank 
will probably be long in jail. 


A bank vault is a place where your 
money is kept safe from everybody 
except gunmen and bank officials. 


Whenever the bank balances your 
account you begin to doubt the infal- 
libility of adding machines. 


The origin of the word “teller” is 
this. Formerly the cashier took in 
and paid out the bank funds. Then 
came the first woman to make a de- 
posit. The cashier endeavored to ex- 
plain to her the method of using a 
check book. At last, exhausted, he 
called to one of his asssitants, say- 
ing, “You tell ’er; I’m all in.” The 
assistant succeeded and the position 
of teller was created for him on the 


spot. 
—Life. 


Slightly Autumnal 


There’s a hint of sophistication in 
the reply of a youngster to the question 
regarding his auntie’s age. “I don’t 
know ’zactly how old she is,” he replied, 
“but a cup of tea rests her.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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Long Range Forecasting 
Concluded from Page 12 
powerful influence on the side of 
stabilization of intermediate 

prices, Ss as. Se 

NOW EXAMINE graph No. 2 
which presents the remarkable 
fluctuations in cotton forecasting 
by the Department of Agriculture 
and by private agencies, in 1925. 
To the reader comes this impor- 
tant observation: The fluctua- 
tions in the forecasts of the De- 
partment from the final figures 
have increased from an average 
in 1922-23-24 of about one and 
one-half million bales to some- 
thing like two and one-quarter 
million bales in 1925. Three of 
the monthly and semi-monthly 
forecasts moved in the wrong di- 
rection and the uphill climb from 
September 1 was. startlingly 
rapid. 

Contrast these widely varying 
and wildly fluctuating estimates 
of the seven principal forecasting 
agencies of the country using the 
“classic”? methods with the writ- 
er’s forecast. 

> > > 


ON THE 18th of May I had in 
my possession a reasonably ac- 
curate statement of acerage. 
Other than that my views were 
the result of my own investiga- 
tions, and rested upon material 
either differing essentially from 
that of the Government or not 
used, so far as can be discovered, 
by the Government at all. These 
elements are listed as follows: 

1. Reliable estimates of the 
increased use of fertilizer. I have 
no knowledge that the Govern- 
ment used this information. 

2. Superior information as to 
both boll-weevil emergency and 
the vitality of the weevil which 
had survived the destructive win- 
ter. I considered the Govern- 
ment’s information on this line as 
inaccurate and likely to be mis- 
leading in the direction of empha- 
sizing prospective emergence and 
damage. 

3. <A definite view of soil con- 
dition in the South at time of 
planting and, in forming my esti- 
mate and forecasts of the cotton 
crop, great weight was given to 
this factor. 

4, Finally a 


long range 
weather forecast was applied to 
every section of the South to de- 
termine what would be the crop 


result. ie as ly 

THE GRAPH shows one straight 
line from May 18, indicating my 
forecast of a minimum produc- 
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tion of 14,500,000 bales. The 
Government’s forecast issued on 
July 2 was within 1.11% of this 
estimate, it will be noted that my 
Service preceded all other private 
reports and forecasts by five or 
more weeks. The private reports 
were all below that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Save for 
brief intervals all reports both 
government and private varied 
below the Straight Line Service, 
and averaged far below, until late 
in September. As a matter of 
fact it took until October for both 
Government and private reports 
to cross the 14,500,000 bale line. 
By that time the crop was well to- 
ward maturity, with one of the 
earliest seasons and largest gains 
to that time on record. 

But I had anticipated the situa- 


tion, and on September 4, had my : 


final word in the way of cotton 
crop forecast with a prediction of 
16,000,000 bales, “with linters 
added.” : 

Now here are presented in 
striking contrast the two systems 
of forecasting, one with all the 
wide and wild fluctuations of the 
“classical” system, which must be 
matured “behind the scenes” and 
the simple Straight Line system 
in which the vitally important 
element of scientific weather pre- 
diction is given its necessary and 
proper place. The issue is defi- 
nitely joined. Not only did I 
correctly state the minimum crop 
before any other agency at- 
tempted a forecast, but at the 
same time I forecasted a break in 
price in October to twenty cents. 
This came in the last week of 
October, and cotton has not since 
that date risen definitely above 
that point. This is the third year 
in succession in which, months in 
advance, I have predicted suc- 
cessfully the trend of the October 
price. 

> SS 
THE PRINCIPAL object is this 
somewhat detailed statement of 
the old and new system of fore- 
casting in two essential crops is 
to give emphasis to the declara- 
tion that there is close connection 
and relationship between scien- 
tific crop forecasting by the utili- 
zation of Long Range Weather 
predictions, and crop insurance. 
The average individual thinks of 
crop insurance as directed to- 
wards frost, hail and tornado 
damage, and fails to realize that 
with a broad and sound founda- 
tion far wider crop insurance will 
come when the risk of damage, to 
the great staple crops from ad- 


verse weather conditions can be 
computed with accuracy. This will 
require practically national con- 
sideration for underwriting the 
heavy risks. 

The eastern half of the corn 
belt for instance may carry a 
forecast of an injuriously high 
seasonal rainfall with the excess 
centered on the critical weeks of 
the crop while the western half 
may come into the forecast of 
ideal weather. Texas may again 
be written down for a serious 
drought in the principal cotton 
section while east of the Missis- 
sippi may have ideal conditions. 
Now comes this important con- 
sideration: With Straight Line 
Scientific Forecasting at the 
service of the public, producers, 
middlemen, consumers, and the 
insurance fields, the price situa- 
tion will so clarify that the pro- 
ducers in the favored sections can 
measure their own benefit in 
higher prices from the distressed 
condition and shortage of crops 
coming inthe less favored sections. 
Only through the most wide 
spread and highly organized co- 
operative association in the in- 
surance field will it be possible to 
induce the favored sections to 
carry the insurance which will 
furnish the funds to reduce the 
losses in the less favored sections. 

When Long Range Forecasting 
has reached the point that the 
weather can be predicted with its 
favorable or unfavorable influence 
upon the crop, it will be prac- 
ticable to establish “vertical in- 
surance” in which the funds ac- 
cumulated during prosperous 
years can be drawn upon for pro- 
tection against years of disaster. 


Editorial 


Concluded from Page 16 


ture of non-contributors upon the foun- 
dation of contributing mutualism. They 
add nothing to the security of the 
policyholder, but they take from him a 
portion of his contribution for their 
own enrichment. 

It is this sort of thing which is apt 
to lead to socialism—that is to say to 
the invoking of the state as an agency 
for doing what the citizen should do for 
himself. 





On the other hand pure mutualism 
encourages citizens in groupings of 
common interest to conduct their own 
enterprises, and so long as this con- 
tinues to be the practice with advantage 
to all who contribute to the enterprise 
there is no inclination to seek the 
state’s paternalistic effort. 

Mutualism, as we have often said, 
is of the very essence of a self-reliant 
Americanism. On the one hand it 
leaves to the state those duties which 
are proper to it, while on the other 
it rejects with true American spirit the 
intervention of the exploiter. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 
211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 

A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 




















88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 











If you do not hear 
Reason she will rap 


you over your knuckles. 
—FRANKLIN 


There’s little sympathy for 
the man who, knowing the 
chances are all against him, 
gambles. 


When he stakes not only his 
own health and happiness, but 
that of others as well, he simply 
does not “hear Reason”’—and 
many knuckles, some entirely 
innocent, are due to be rapped. 


Reason, and no other, is re- 
sponsible for the great growth 
and enormous strength of mu- 
tual insurance. 


In the Hardware Mutual policy 
are combined all the good quali- 
ties of mutual protection — 
Safety beyond question or doubt, 
Personalized Service wherein is 
a pleasure in serving, and de- 
cided Economies indicated by 
the exceptional dividend record 
of the company. 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. eS ae 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 
tevens Point, Wis. 





! $6,551,434.01 














INTEGRITY 


To be identified with Integrity Insurance in any capacity is in itself a mark of progress and success 


A Service— Nation-Wide in Scope 


From coast to coast—from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf—spreads the service-tendering organization 
of Integrity Insurance. 


With a rapidly increasing local representation, 
branch offices in principal cities and a home office 
centrally located—facilities are provided for the 
transaction of business such as to assure the com- 
plete satisfaction of the-policyholder. 


The oldest of the companies comprising the group 
collectively known as Integrity Insurance, is 
rounding out forty years of achievement and use- 
fulness. .All bear enviable reputations for prompt 
loss adjustments and honorable dealings—more 
than $32,000,000 having been paid policyholders 
since organization. 


The few remaining territories still open for local repre- 
sentation are available to agents who. measure up to our 
standards. A letter will bring complete information. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Chattanooga, Columbus, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
Lincoln, Louisville, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, New York, Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, Sioux Falls, St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Wichita. 


INSURANCE 

















INVENTORY and 
‘ INSURANCE - 


OUR inventory will show you your values and your values will show you how 

much insurance you should be carrying. If you are not carrying enough we 
suggest that you write or wire us for additional coverage. Be sure that your in- 
surance is increased in proportion to your increased values. Otherwise you may be 
a contributor under your co-insurance clause in case of loss by fire. 


Our complete facilities are at your disposal for the solution of all your in- 
surance problems. Our fire prevention engineers will show you how best to protect 
your property against loss. There is large capacity in our mutual companies. These 
companies have annually returned substantial cash dividends to policyholders. 
They afford maximum Protection and Service at minimum Cost. 


Your inventory is not complete without an “inventory” of your insurance pro- 
tection. We shall be glad to help you check up on your present coverage and needs. 


ASSOCIATED MUTUALS 


THE CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
BUILDING OWNERS FEDERATION 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY COMPANIES 


NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, Manager 
Pantheon Building 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Atlanta Buffalo Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Chicago Minneapolis Omaha Syracuse 
Boston Columbus Newark Philadelphia Toronto 














